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ARCHITECTURE AND TRADE UNIONISM 


HE statement by the Secretary of the A.B.T. on this 

‘A subject and the official reply of the R.I.B.A., both of 
which have been published recently in our columns, 
may have suggested a serious cleavage in the profession 
as between the practising architect and his staff, and 
there is some risk that this exchange of views may not 
only have given a wrong impression to those outside 
the profession but may even have put misleading ideas 
into the heads of those who do not maintain close 
contact with their fellows in the profession. 

The R.I.B.A. has generally succeeded in resisting 
attempts to divide the profession into groups with 
opposing interests, and when it has approved special 
organisations for certain sections it has done so in much 
the same spirit as promotes good committee work, 
designed to find the solution of special problems. At 
one time there was a distinct clash of ideas between the 
architect in private practice and the official architect, 
which might very well have led to a schism in the ranks 
of the profession. The appointment of an Official 
Architects’ Committee, far from fostering such a division, 
has resulted in an understanding harmony which is, 
perhaps, best expressed by the popular election of the 
reigning President, himself an official architect holding 
the confidence of all classes of member. 

In the same way, the A.B.T. would be resisted by the 
profession at large if it had been established to sow 
the seed of discord between principal and assistant ; 
whereas, of course, it enjoys the benevolent interest of 
the Institute because it has a useful function to fulfil, 
particularly with regard to questions of fair conditions 
of employment, and that it should function successfully 
is the wish of all who are interested in the healthy 
progress of the profession as a whole. : 

Trade unionism is an accepted part of the social 
structure, and there is no reason why a wage earner 
should be excluded from its operation by the mere fact 
that the wages are earned in architecture. But architec- 
ture holds a high and honoured place in human life, 
and the conduct of architects-*must therefore conform to 
high standards. If architecture were the means of 
bringing into the trades union movement a broader 
outlook and a greater regard for the common weal it 
would be doing a most valuable work. The obvious 
need in all modern trades unions is a return to the 
traditions of the Guilds, where standards of skill were 
equal in importance to the privileges which a good 
craftsman should enjoy. The A.B.T.. might well give 
more attention to this side of the question. 

The starting point in any organisation of architects 
must be the raising of the standard of architecture. By 
no other means can such an organisation secure the 
confidence of the public upon which its existence 
depends. Given the observance of that high principle, 
all the subsidiary aims and objects of united action should 
follow. Fine architecture cannot arise out of unsatis- 


factory working conditions, and there is common 
agreement that the man who is to turn out fine building 
must not have his mind distracted by material anxieties 
or the fear of penury. No architect can expect good | 
work from a dissatisfied and disgruntled office. The 
unwilling is never so good an instrument as the willing 
worker, and no intelligent man will imagine otherwise 
or try to flout such an obvious law of nature. 

Therefore, just as the principal, claiming no special 
privileges at the expense of his fellow citizens, finds it 
useful and proper to join with his fellows in the care of 
his interests, so also the assistant may reasonably be 
expected to join with his fellows without thought of 
conflict with his employer. There are many common 
interests shared by those who earn a living by salary 
which may not be immediately evident to those who live 
by private practice, and that there should be a body to 
represent and express those particular interests is 
unquestionable. There is nothing antagonising in the 
idea of such a body; on the contrary, it should be a 
source of understanding between the paymaster and 
the paid. 

The paid assistant, therefore, must be represented, 
and represented in the right spirit ; no one wishes to 
see a wedge driven between him and the man with whom 
he can work efficiently only in complete sympathy. 
That the A.B.T. is capable of promoting the right spirit 
without in any way prejudicing the rights of its members 
we have not the least doubt, and we should be entirely - 
wrong to exaggerate the impression which its recent 
rather academic arguments may have given. We have, 
in fact, little doubt that, if this academic strain were 
followed to its logical conclusion, we should find that 
there was far more harmony of aim than would appear 
to be the case. 

The R.I.B.A. will doubtless follow a normal eourse, 
and within its ambit there will continue to be ample 
room for the detailed interests which a complex profes- 
sion must always.contain. Its functions will include the 
promotion of that comradeship without which no 
profession can exist in health and efficiency. The 
feeling that each unit, whether paid by fee or salary, 
or whether employed by layman or technician, is an 
integral part of the practice of architecture should be 
the underlying inspiration. Disputes about salaries 
and conditions are almost certain to arise from time to 
time, but it would not be reasonable to expect the 
R.I.B.A. to delegate the interests of an important part 
of its membership in these matters. 

We hope, therefore, that nothing may be done to 
cause jealousies or misunderstandings within the 
architectural profession at a time when unity of aim is 
so necessary for the proper fulfilment of its destiny. 
The R.I.B.A. appeal for “ a renewal of its co-operation ” 
is one to which the A.B.T. might well respond with 
warmth and enthusiasm. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Royal Gold Medallists. 

One has come to expect good speeches 
as a matter of course when attending the 
R.1.B.A. functions. Tuesday’s presenta- 
tion of Royal Gold Medals was no 
exception. Five architects received their 
awards from the président, Sir Lancelot 
Keay. The first to mount the dais was 
Mr. W. Curtis Green (1942). Profoundly 
sincere, he reminded the younger men 
that the future rested with them. Then 
came Professor Sir Charles Reilly (1943), 
brimming over with memories of his 
happy es at Liverpool, followed by 
debonair Edward Maufe (1944). Finally, 
monocled Sir Patrick Abercrombie (1946), 
whose contention that ‘‘ short-term plan- 
ning was the greatest danger we had to- 
day’”’ received complete approbation and 
enthusiastic Professor A. E. Richardson, 
who sagely advised that sursum corda be 
the motto of all young architects. 

Those entrusted with the task of 
describing the work of these men wisely 
avoided any tendency towards a mere 
catalogue of buildings designed, and 
remembered to describe the man as well 
as the architect. 

Altogether a most pleasant ceremony 
and one to be long remembered. 


Teachers in Architecture. 
AMONG THE RECIPIENTS of the Royal 
‘ Gold Medal, none stands more high than 
Professor A. E. Richardson, R.A., an 
architect who, besides devoting a veritable 
lifetime to teaching, has also achieved 
eminence in practice. Teachers in archi- 
tecture find themselves in a _ rather 
anomalous position; they can be accused 
at once of being mere theorists, of ex- 
changing the hard grind of everyday busi- 
ness life for a somewhat cloistered exist- 
ence in which they dispense knowledge to 
fledgelings. But men such as Richardson, 
late of the Bartlett, T. E. Scott, of the 
Northern Polytechnic, and L. B. Budden, 
of Liverpool, see well beyond this limited 
horizon; having practised architecture, 
they bring to their teaching and admini- 
stration the vital necessity of practical 
experience, without which no student can 

develop his latent powers. 
From this point of view, men of the 
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calibre of Professor Richardson are com- 
paratively rare; how many thousands of 
embryo architects have passed _ their 
student days under his care would be diffi- 
cult to estimate, but with him they have 
received inspiration in the art of archi- 
tecture and a grounding unaffected by the 
clap-trap of the so-called ‘‘ modern 
idiom,”’ a grounding cultural and lasting. 
And so we pay a tribute to our teachers 
in architecture, for it is they who speed 
the younger generation on their way and 
mould their future careers, 


Palladio at Chiswick. - 

SHALL WE EVER SEE the return of the 
architectural amateur and dilettante? This 
¢ noe sg posed itself when, by some 

evious means, we found ourselves in the 
grounds of Chiswick House recently. De- 
signed by Lord Burlington, with the 
assistance of William Kent, it is near to 
the centre of London, but probably one of 
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our least known or, at any rate, leas: 
visited architectural masterpieces. 

Lord eee. the dilettante in 
question, met William Kent in Rome round 
about 1700, when he was indulging in his 
‘“‘ Grand Tour,’”’ and he was so impressed 
with Kent’s obvious ability and future 
that it was settled that, when he should 
choose to return to England, Burlingto: 
would ‘‘ look after his interests.’? Kent, 
however, did not return until he was 35 
years old, but was immediately give: 
rooms in Burlington House, and togethe: 
working as professional and amateur, they 
designed a very impressive series o! 
buildings. 

Chiswick House, based upon a design by 
Palladio, being a variation on or adapta 
tion of his Villa Almerigo or Rotunda at 
Vicenza, is a solemn design and, among 
other things, is notable for its copies of 
the Roman-type ceilings. | However. 
Palladianism cannot be said to be a style 
suitable either to our climate or tempera 
ment, for although the aspect of the villa 
at Chiswick is impressive in its scale and 
setting, its plan shows a marked disregard 
for the elemental comforts of living, and 
this criticism, so frequently levelled at 
Vanbrugh, could with even more truth be 
applied to the Palladians. 

However, Lord Burlington in his day 
served the profession well; immensely 
rich, he helped, and’ in turn was helped by, 
poorer artists of greater talent. Days 
perhaps gone for ever, but at least it is 
nice to know that such things have hap- 
pened in our history. 


Modernising Scottish Homes. 

Tue Scottish Housing Advisory Commit- 
tee’s new report, ‘* Modernising Our 
Homes’ (H.M. Stationery Office, price 
2s. 6d.) is a considerable contribution to 
an urgent problem. Produeed with the 
care we have come to associate with this 
committee’s publications, the report is the 
result of a two-year investigation by a 
sub-committee under the chairmanship of 
the late Mr. A. McTaggart, convener of 
the Housing Committee of Kilmarnock 
Town Council. It points out that about 
400,000 Scottish homes are deficient in 
their sanitary accommodation or equip- 
ment, or are too. small for family life. 
This comprises approximately 30 per cent. 











PROPOSED G.W.R. HOTEL, SWANSEA. Brian B. Lewis, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., lately Architect toG.W.R. (See Note.) 
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Drawn by K. J. H. Seymour. 


PROPOSED “ UNDERGROUND ” 


of all houses in Scotland at the present 
time. The report advocates two stan- 
dards : Full Modernisation and Improve- 
ment, and makes financial proposals for 
putting its recommendations into being. 
The report will be dealt with fully in a 
forthcoming issue. 


Railway Architecture. 


Two exampLes of the steadily rising 
quality of railway architecture are illus- 
trated in these pages. The first is an 
hotel for Swansea, proposed by the Great 
Western Railway. It is to be built as 
soon as circumstances permit and a suit- 
able site agreed with the town authorities. 
The hotel will have six floors. It will be 
‘“‘T,”? shaped, with 60 per cent. of the 
bedrooms and public rooms facing south 
or south-west, with views over Swansea 
Bay. The hotel will accommodate 171 
resident guests in single or double rooms, 
each with separate bathroom, , toilet 
and hot and cold running water. There 
will be a lift service to all floors. On the 
ground floor will be a spacious reception 
hall, tea lounge seating 115, bar lounge 
accommodating 150, saloon bar, barber's 
shop and cloak-rooms. A row of shops will 
face on to the roadway. On the first floor 
will be a large restaurant, seating 190 and 
with dance floor for 60 couples, and private 
dining rooms will be situated on the first 
floor overlooking the bay. The design is 
by Mr. Brian B. Lewis, M.A. Neg af 
F.R.I.B.A., lately architect to the G.W.R. 

What should be one of the most distin- 
guished buildings in West London—a dis- 
trict not notable for much fine’ architec- 
ture—is the new Wood-lane Underground 
station, the construction of which will 
shortly begin. The accompanying picture 
shows how it will look from the Wood- 
lane frontage when finished. It will be 
mainly built of concrete blocks, to avoid 
competing for materials required for the 
house-building programme. 

The station will be some distance north 
of the present one, with its frontage oppo- 
site the White City greyhound racing 
stadium; a tunnel under the- road will 
ensure dry access in all weathers. When 
the eastern and western extensions, now 
under construction, are completed, there 
will be over 50 miles of the Central Line, 


and Wood-lane will be a “‘ focal point ’’ in 
the operating of the line. The station will 
include a canteen and institute for the 
staff. It is hoped that the station will be 
finished in the autumn. 
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STATION, WOOD-LANE. Thomas R. Bilbow, F.R.I.B.A., Architect to L.P.T.B. 


T.P.1. Annual Country Meeting. 

Owine to difficulty in reserving the 
necessary accommodation the Council of the 
Town Planning Institute announce that it is 
not “possible to proceed with the proposal 
to hold the Country Meeting at Rothesay in 
1947, but they hope it wil] be possible for 
Scotland to be the venue in 1948. It has 
therefore been arranged to hold the 21st 
Annual Country Meeting for 1947 at Tor- 
quay from Thursday, May 29, to Saturday, 
May 31, inclusive, under the chairmanship 
of the President, Mr. H. W. J. Heck. 


Territorial Drill Halls. 

THE announcement made last week of 
the big building programme being planned 
for Territorial Army drill halls provides 
metropolitan and provincial centres with 
a great opportunity to improve local 
esthetic amenity. With notable excep- 
tions, drill halls of the past have been 
harsh, unprepossessing structures. Warfare 
in the atomic age requires Thomas Atkins 
to be a well-trained, highly skilled crafts- 
man. If the Territorial Army is to have 





COMING EVENTS 


Monday, April 21. 

INSTITUTION oF ELectRICAL ENGINEERS. Faraday 
Lecture. Mr. J. Hacking, M.LE.E., on “ The 
Generation and Wholesale Distribution of 
Electricity.” Central Hall, Westminster, Lon- 
don, 8.W.1. 6 p.m. 

Tuesday, April 22. 

NaTIONAL Hovusinc AND TOWN PLANNING 
Counctt.—Regional Housing and Planning Con- 
ferences of Local Authorities. Mr. John 
Edwards, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of Health, to speak at opening con- 
ference, Town Hall, Manchester. 10.45 a.m. 

Hovstne Centre.—Mr. I. J. O’Hea, F.C.LS., 
on “Canadian Red Cedar Shingles.” H.C., 
13, Suffolk-street, 8.W.1. 1.15 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 23. 

EcciestovocicaL Society. Mr. H. L.. Mann on 
“Some European Cathedrals and Churches.” 
Archbishop Davidson Institute, Lambeth-road, 
8.E.1. 7.30 p.m. 

Thursday, April 24. 

University Cottece, Lonpox.—Public Lecture. 
Professor Enrico Josi, Inspector-General of the 
Catacombs of Rome, to lecture on “‘ The Recent 
Discoveries under St. Peter’s.”” U.C., Gower- 
street, W.C.1. 5,30 p.m. 

Friday, April 25. ’ 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL EnGtneeRs. Special 
lecture on “ Stress Concentration and Fatigue 
Failures,” by _ Professor Timoshenko. Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. I.M.E., Storey’s-gate, St. James’s 
Park, 8.W.1. 5.30 p.m. 

Town anp Country PLannina ASSOCIAYION. 
Annual General Meeting. Planning Centre, 18, 
King-street, W.C.2. 3 p.m. 


. needs a longer acquaintance. . 


a fair chance of maintaining its glorious 


traditions let us see to it that the new drill . 


halls are designed in such character as to 
be worthy of the intelligent type of young 
man for whom they are intended. 


An Engineer in the U.S.S.R. 

‘** An Engineer Looks at the U.S.S.R.” 
is the title of am address to be given by 
Mr. G. Hitchings (member of the Council 
of the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
and of the recent A.E.U. delegation to 
the U.S.S.R.) to members of the 8.C.R. 
Architecture and Planning Group and 
their guests on Tuesday, April 29, at 7 
p.m. at the R.LB.A. Sir Charles Reilly 
will preside. Admission is by ticket 
(members of the Group free of charge, 
others 1s.), obtainable from the S.C.R., 
98, Gower-street, London, W.C.1. 


Municipal Engineers’ New Title. 

Ir WAS REPORTED to the recent annual 
meeting of the Architects’ Registration 
Council that the Institution of Municipal 
and, County Engineers will in future be 
known as the Institution of Municipal 
Engineers. 


Professional Announcement. 


Gieeps (NotTTINGHAM), quantity surveyors, have 
changed their address to 21, Victoria-street. 
Nottingham. Telephone numbers remain 3050 
and 44647. 


From The Builder of 1847 
Saturday, April 17, 1847. 
Tue extent of the new ‘‘ Palace of West- 
minster ’’ is not understood by those who, 
passing on their way, gaze on the 


elaborately carved facade presented to the - 


river, nor fully appreciated by the 
majority of visitors, even, who penetrate 
the enclosure and pass with sight-seeing 
eyes around its length and breadth. It 
. . When a 
knowledge of this is fully acquired, the 
absurdity of complaints made by those 
who ought to know better against the slow 
progress of the building, and reflected in 
the doggerels of burlesque, when ‘‘ Barry ”’ 
was made to rhyme with “‘tarry,”’ at once 
becomes apparent. 

*,* At this point the Palace was complete, ex- 
cept for some frescoes and stained ro and 
was about to be occupied. The foundations 
had been commenced in 1839 by Messrs. Lee, of 
Chiswell-street, and Messrs. Grissell & Peto, 
builders, began work in 1840. 
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WAR DAMAGE REPAIRS 


Professional Fees Employment of 
Consulting Engineers. 


Tue War Damage Commission announces 
the following addition to the revised Code 
of Professional Fees published on Febru- 
ary 8, 1946 :— 

here an architect is employed in an 
advisory or supervisory capacity in con- 
nection with the execution of the works 
and, in agreement with his client, retains 
the services of a consulting engineer, the 
Commission will allow in addition to the 
appropriate fees to the architect, fees in 
respeet of the services of the consultant 
in the following cases :— 

(a) where it is shown that a consultant 
was employed when the damaged building 
was first constructed ; 

(b) where steel-work or reinforced con- 
crete frames or extensive heating, ventilat- 
ing or mechanical installations have been 
damaged; . 

(c) any other case where the Com- 
mission’s prior agreement is obtained to 
the retention of the services of a consult- 
ant. 


Scale of Fees. 

(1) For drawing up a report for the 
architect, for making, when necessary, 
detailed survey of the premises or of the 
engineering services if no drawings are 
available, or checking the drawings if 
available : 





Principal’s time __ ... » £7 Ts. Od. a day 
Senior Assistant’s time ... £3 13s. 6d. a day 
Junior Assistant’s time . £212s. 6d. a day 


Note; Senior Assistants to mean assist- _ 


ants receiving £8 8s. a week and up- 
wards; Junior Assistants, those receiving 
up to £8 8s.. a week. 

(2) For (general) consultation with the 
architect; for preparing the necessary 
plans, designs, specifications and draw- 
ings; for obtaining and advising the 
architect on tenders; and for supervision 
of the execution of the engineering works : 

10 per cent. on works costing up to £500 with 
a minimum fee of £10 10s, 

9 per cent. on works costing between £500 and 
£1,000 with.a minimum fee of £50. 

8 per cent. on works costing between £1,000 
and £1,500 with a minimum tee of £90. 

7 per cent. on works costing £1,500 and £2,000 
with a minimum fee of £120. 

6 per cent. on works costing over £2,000 with 
@ minimum fee of £140. 

(3) The above fees are exclusive of 
travelling expenses and other reasonable 
disbursements, and the fees under (1) are 
in addition to those under (2). 

(4) The above fees are exclusive of the 
wages of a clerk of works, which will be 
recoverable from the War Damage Com- 
mission provided that the employment of 
a clerk of works is reasonable. 

(5) The above fees are exclusive of those 
for the preparation of bills of quantities 
for which fees will be allowed in addition 
on the normal professional scale. 

(6) The fees to the architect, if payable 
under 2(a) of the Revised Code, shall be 
reduced by an amount not exceeding 2 per 
cent. on the cost of the work upon which 
the services of the consultant are retained, 
or 1 per cent. on the cost of the whole 
scheme, whichever is the less. 

Note:. This scale is not applicable to 
cases where, owing to the special nature 
of the work, the accepted practice would 
be for the work to be carried out under 
the direct supervision of an engineer, but 
extends only to cases where the architect 
remains generally responsible to his client 
for the whole of the. work, instructs the 
consultant and ‘provides him with the 
‘necessary drawings, incorporates the con- 
sultant’s requirements within the plans 
and specification, orders the sub-contract 
work through the main contractors and 
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deals with interim certificates and 
final accounts of such sub-contracts, 
gives general supervision to the work 
covered by the consultant to ensure 
that it is co-ordinated with the other 
general building work. 


KNOLE, SEVENOAKS 


Presented to the National Trust: 


Since APRIL 3, ONE OF ENGLAND’S 
most famous and ancient. country 
seats, Knole (near Sevenoaks, Kent), 
the home of the Sackville family 
since 1603, has been open for public 
view. The mansion has been given 
to the National Trust by Lord 
Sackville, the Fourth Baron, for 
preservation as a national monu- 
ment, and visitors from all parts of 
the world will now be able to see 
one of the finest collections of early 
English furniture, silver and pic- 
tures known to collectors the world 
over. In addition, the State rooms 
and galleries are among the best in 
England, and these include the 
Venetian Ambassador’s Room, the 
King’s Room (with its exquisite 
silver furniture and State bed), and 
the Reynolds Room. - Knole also 
contains some beautiful examples of 
early seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century rugs and tapestries. 

Knole was first mentioned in the 
reign “of King John, when the 
manor and estates were possessed 
by Baldwin de Bethun, Earl of 
Albermarle, who gave them “in 
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frank marriage ” with his daughter 
Alice, to William Mareschal, Ear! 
of Pembroke, one of the 25 barons 
appointed to enforce Magna Charta. 
After passing to various owners 
through the years, including King 
Henry VIII, it eventually passed 
into the hands of Thomas Sackville, 
First Earl of Dorset; and cousin to 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1603. He was 
responsible for a great amount of 
restoration work, and added a row 
of Elizabethan buildings. Thomas 
Sackville was descended from 
Herbrand de Sackeville, one of the 
chieftains who came over with 
William the Conqueror. The present 
owner was born, in 1870, and is 
planning to live in a part of the 
house which will not be open to the 
public. 

** Architectural Convention and 

Convenience.” 

Under this title Professor A. E. 
Richardson, pg. | eed. a ee ake 
F.R.I.B.A., will deliver the Chadwick 
Trust Bossom Gift Lecture at Univer- 
sity College, London, on Thursday, 
May 1. The Professor, we learn, will 
divide his address into three parts: (a) 
Development of sanitation from the 
earliest times; (b) the influence of sani- 
tation on architecture; (c) the intro- 
duction of continuous water supply and 
subsequent improvements in Sortie. 
The lecture will also deal with the 
various appliances designed from time 
to time in England to meet the chang- 
ing conditions of domestic life. 
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KNOLE, SEVENOAKS. Shown dbove is the Spangled Bedroom with its great bed and furniture decorated 


with crimson satin and embroidery, presented by James I to Richard, 3rd Farl of Dorset. Below is the Cartoon 
Gallery, so named from the six copies, by Daniel Mytens, of cartoons by Raphael. The portrait of Henry VIII 
at the far end is by Holbein. 
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L.C.C; IMPROVEMENT 
SCHEMES 


Some Comments and 
Suggestions 


By Dr. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., 
P.P.T.P.I. 


In The Buiider for March 28 a summary 
was given of three improvement schemes 
proposed as the first instalment of the 
general plan for reconstruction in the 
London area. These are co-:1cerned with 
crucial points alrcady dealt with in the re- 
port prepared jn 1943 by Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie and Mr. Forshaw, and to some 
extent follow the principles then laid 
down, but the L.C.C. are in a difficult 
position; since this report was issued it 
has become obvious that the national 
economy is in a more critica] state than 
was at that time anticipated and that 
therefore many of the desirable improve- 
ments indicated will have to be regarded 
as only possible for implementation con- 
siderably later than was then hoped for. 

This means that such improvements as 
are now financially possible must be 
adapted to conditions that, even though 
not in accordance with our ideals, wili have 
to remain for many years to come, and 

_ consequently reconstruction will have to 
adapt itself to these while at the same 
time, if possible, conforming to a con- 
templated future plan. The degree to 
which this double function may be effected 
constitutes the test of validity, and while 


© | mew coanuec 
CROSS BRIDGE” 


Plan of the Proposed Reconstruction of the SOUTH BANK of the Thames. 
Matthew, A.R.1.B.A., Architect to the L.C.C. Dr. Charles Holden, Consultant. 
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Pian of Proposed Rearrangement of ELEPHANT and “CASTLE AREA. R. H. Matthew, 
A.R.1.B.A., Architect to the L.C.C. 


it is clear that immediate efficiency is 
essential, the claims of the future cannot 
be entirely ignored. 

These difficulties do not arise in the case 


of the road junctions at the Elephant and 


Castle, where the plan conforms in its 
general lines to that laid down in the 1943 






R. H. 


scheme and improves on this in the in- 
terests of symmetry. The area the recon- 
struction demands is not affected by th 
railway viaduct on its eastern boundary. 
so that the provisional retention of this 
does not vitiate the plan. The only point 
that may be open to criticism is the omis- ° 
sion to open up the road to Southwark 
Bridge which-has at present a discouraging 
entrance out of Newington-causeway ; this 

uld be done without materially affecting 
the proportions of the roundabout. It is 
true that Southwark Bridge is regarded as 
the Cinderella among the Thames bridges 
and secares very little traffic, but this is 
mainly due to the unsatisfactory northern 
approach into the city. The suggesticn 
has already been made in these columns 
that it could be given 2 low-level ap- 
proach under Cannon-street and Cheap- 
side in the direction of Aldersgate-street 
and Goswell-road, thus providing an inde- 
pendent through route from south to 
north which would be a definite asset to 
the traffic system. The intended co-ordin- 
ation of the City pian with the L.C.C. 
scheme might facilitate such a_ pro- 
gramme as this 


In. the case of the roundabout at the 
intersection of Waterloo-road with York- 
road and Stamford-street (illustrated on 
this page) the position is somewhat differ- 
ent; it is naturally assumed that the great 
terminal Waterloo Station will remain, but 
it is vital to the plan that the railway 
viaduct to Charing Cross should be re- 
moved at an early date and a road bridge 
substituted. This road bridge would need 
to be ai a low level in order that the ap- 
proach should’ open up the sites on the 
Belvedere-road allocated. to Government 
buildings and to the National Theatre. 
etc., between the London County Hall and 
Waterloo Bridge. As the approach to the 
latter passes over Belvedere-road only 
about 50 yards from the roundabout it 
seems difficult to reconcile these levels an: 
those required for a bridge approach satis- 
factorily ; moreover, a low-level bridge at 
Charing Cross would have little traff 
value and as the efforts made in the 1945 
schema. to provide it with a south-side 
approach independent of the Waterloo 
road involved: the reconstruction of 
Waterloo Station at a low level, this has 
had to be abandoned. Under the present 
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«THE CROMWELL-ROAD EXTENSION. _ Fly-over on the South side of Hammer- 
smith Broadway: The Official Scheme. 
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Diagram 2. 


THE CROMWELL-ROAD EXTENSION. Alternative. Plans for Fly-over at 
Hammersmith Broadway, suggested by Dr. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., P.P.T.P. I. 
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scheme, which visualises a low-level 
bridge, there would be but little long- 
distance traffic over it and the Waterloo- 
road would probably be adequate. 


The third item in the L.C.C. proposals 
concerns the extension of Cromwell-road 
as an arterial route through Hammer- 
smith to Chiswick in order to link up with 
the Great West Road. It ‘has long been 
felt that such a fine route as Cromwell- 
road was wasted in coming to a dead end 
at the West London Railway line, and 
several schemes have been under con- 
sideration for its extension westward; 
—_ a good one provided for crossing the 

stelnau peninsula with bridges over 
the river near the Crabtree and at Chis- 
wick, but this was regarded as too costly, 
and the route through Hammersmith was 
adopted. This latter presented difficulties 
south of the road junctions at Hammer- 
smith Broadway, and the plan now 
offered endeavours to cope with these. It 
cannot be accepted as a good solution of 
the problem; the roads might meet the 
traffic needs, but are deplorably entangled 
in their layout and are utterly destructive 
to all architectural possibilities. To indi- 
cate the opportunity lost here, an alter- 
native plan (Diagram 1) is included fol- 
lowing similar lines to the official scheme, 
but planned in a less disorderly manner 
and giving more scope for a dignified 
siting of the surrounding buildings. This 
takes in a little more ground to the south, 
but less on the west; in common with the 
L.C.C. plan, it has the defect of insulating 
the important railway station, and in 
order to provide for the safety and con- 
venience of the large number of foot pas- 
sengers using the station a comprehensive 
system of subways would have to be, pro- 
vided. Diagram 2 is given as a superior 
alternative occupying a smaller area and 
simplifying the question of approaches; 
in this case the interior of the roundabout 
could be laid out as a sunken garden open- 
ing into a range of station buildings on 
the east, to which it could be regarded as 
a forecourt, with subway access at suit- 
able points. There may be other possible 
alternatives, but these two suffice to indi- 
cate how unnecessarily complicated and 
confused is the planning of the proposed 
scheme and how badly it is in need of 
reconsideration from the architectural 
standpoint. 

For this reason the appointment of Dr. 
Charles Holden as consultant is to be wer- 
comed, not only on the ground of his wide 
knowledge of planning, but as an assur- 
ance that the architectural aspects will 
be recognised in view of the importance 
they take in the remodelling of the dom- 
inant centres for the London of the 
future. 


Local Authority Planning Conferences. 
THe National Housing and Town 
Planning Council has arranged a series 
of eleven regional conferences of local 
authorities in England and Wales during 
the next four months. The Parliamen- 
tary Secretary of the Ministry of Health, 
Mr. John Edwards, M.P., will speak at 
the opening Conference at the Town 
Hall, Manchester, on Tuesday, April 22. 
Other speakers from the Ministries of 
Health and Town and Country Planning 
will be at subsequent conferences. Papers 
by a number of local government repre- 
sentatives will be presented for discussion. 


The complete programme is as follows : 
Manchester, April 22; Nottingham, April 
50; Exeter, May 6; Swansea, May 12; 
Bath, May 29; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
June 5; Colwyn Bay, June 12; Bradford, 
June 17; Great Yarmouth, June 23; 


London, July 17; Birmingham, July 22. 
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First-floor Plan. 
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Detail View of Entrance. 
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DRILL HALL, WHITEFIELD-ROAD, BRISTOL : Interior of Drill Hall. 


PLANNING FOR INDUSTRY 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS 

THe many problems raised by compre- 
hensive planning for industry were dis- 
«cussed by Mr. P. W. MacFarlane, P.A.S.I., 
A.M.T.P.I., at a general meeting of the 
Town Planning Institute on April 17. 

Mr. MacTertans began his paper, which 
was entitled ‘‘ Planning for Industry,’’ by 
referring to the White Paper on Employ- 
ment Policy issued by ‘the Coalition 
Government, and dealt with the means of 
securing full employment proposed in that 
document. He then traced the develop- 
ment of industrial estates and analysed 
the situation with regard to service indus- 
try employment and labour supply. 

After discussing the reasons for diversifi- 
cation of industry the speaker concluded 
as follows :— 

The basis of industrial location in the 
Distribution of Industry Act has been 
criticised as too narrow for. application to 
Rritain as a whole. Granted that the 
Government is going to control the loca- 
tion of industry — what are the criteria 
upon which such control should be based, 
and how far should intensity of unemploy- 
ment outweigh other considerations. lf 
the creation of new employment is to be 
the basis, is a region with high unemploy- 
ment or ill-balanced industrial structure 
to clutch at any ‘‘ bits and pieces’? which 
seem to offer prospects of additional work, 
regardless of the value to the community 
of the articles produced, or should there 
be selection, based on a carefully worked 
out plan for diversification in each large 
town or group of towns, prospective 
settlers being turned away who do not 
accord with such a plan? Again, is a list 
of industries to be drawn up based on the 
type of employment for which existing 
labour seems most suited, or do we 
primarily want to base location on the 
attraction of industries which make use of 
an area’s natural resources or are linked 


technically to existing concerns, perhaps 
utilising in part waste products of their 
industrial processes in order to manufac- 
ture materials capable of replacing others 
which now have to be purchased abroad 
in the dollar market? Or again, is there 
to be a broadly conceived economic and 
industrial plan for Britain whose aim would 
be the location of each industry where 
it would function with the greatest degree 
of overall efficiency? If so, this would in- 
volve study of the many complex factors of 
linkage and grouping as well as of trans- 
port and distribution costs of raw mate- 
rials and finished goods, and fuel and 
power. Or, finally, are we going to select 
a series of towns that appear to be good 
places to live in and easily expandable, 
preferably away from the present areas of 
greatest population density, and_ build 
them up with the necessary services to 
attract industry until the desired size is 
reached? How far are strategic considera- 
tions going to influence the future pattern 
of population and industry distribution? 
The town and country planner cannot give 
the answer to most of these questions, 
he is not qualified to do so; primarily 
they are matters for the economist and the 
industrialist, though the planner will want 
to be consulted. It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that he is now being asked to em- 
bark upon long-term schemes of physical 
land planning which may well be meaning- 
less unless accompanied by a_ long-term 
industrial and economic plan. We seem to 
be in great danger of having planning 
control with no plan to work to. And 
finally, as the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning’s counterpart to the 
economic plan, may we have a truly 
national town and country plan, for with- 
out it the Minister will never be able to 
play his rightful part in the hard inter- 
departmental tussles that seem inevitable. 
More is required than the present outline 
regional plans that are being prepared 
piecemeal at different times. 


DRILL HALL AT 
BRISTOL 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 449TH CoMPANY 
(Whitefield-road) and 448th Company 
(Winterstoke-road) 66th Searchlight Regi- 
ment were built for the Gloucestershire 
Territorial Army and Air Force Associa- 
tion, and completed in 1940. The two 
drill halls, are almost identical in plan, and 
therefore only Whitefield-road is illus- 
trated. 

PLANNING.—The spine of the plan is the 
drill hall and dark room, approached 
through a main entrance and _ staircase 
hall, to the right of which are the men’s 
recreation room and mess, and to the left 
the sergeants’ mess and changing rooms. 
Ranged down the right side of the drill 
hall are the stores and vehicle entrance, 
and down the left side the lecture rooms. 
The first-floor accommodation comprises 
officers’ mess and changing rooms, rifle 
range and offices, all approached’ from a 
balcony overlooking the drill hall. On the 
second floor are two three-bedroom flats. 

Construction.—In 15$-in. brickwork 
for external walls with multi-coloured 
hand-made facings and Bath stone dress- 
ings. The entrance feature includes two 
recumbent sphinxes, emblem of the 
Gloucestershire Regiment. The surveyors 
were Messrs. Gleeds, and the general con- 
tractors for both drill halls Messrs. Wm. 
Blood, Ltd., of London, whilst the 
vehicle sheds were constructed by Messrs. 
Wm. Cowlin & Son, Ltd., of Bristol. 

Mr. Alec F. French, F.R.I.B.A., is the 
architect. 

Suppliers and sub-contractors were the same 
as for the Horfield Drill Hall (illustrated on 
February 7), with the following amendments : 
External facing bricks, Bristol Brick Co., Ltd.; 
metal windows, Rowe, Bros. & Co., Ltd.; heat- 
ing and hot water, James Crispin & Sons; maple 
strip flooring, Stevens & Adams, Ltd.; and iron- 
mongery, James Gibbons, Ltd. 
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Photograph of a Model, from South. 


DURLEY PARK NURSERY SCHOOL, 


BATH.- PICTOR, SNAILUM AND HUGGINS, 
F. & A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 


' Turis NuRSERy ScHOOL IS TO BE BUILT ON A SITE IN OLDFIELD 
Park, Bath, for the Bath Education Authority. The site, 
approximately one-third of an acre, is in a fairly densely 
populated area at present unserved by such schools. The 
plan“shape is dictated by the shape of the site and the essen- 
tial aspect of the two playrooms. The accommodation is for 
40 children in two groups of 20, the larger playroom being 
capable of taking all 40 children. Each playroom has bed 
and toy stores opening directly off it and has its own lavatory 
and cloakroom en suite. Both playrooms have south-easterly 
aspect and will be protected to a fair extent from traffic noise. 


Nv - Q 10 20 30 «0 


The main entrance is off Canterbury-road, which is the 
least important of the three roads bordering the site, and 
there is a separate trades entrance to the kitchen from 
Shaftesbury-road. e playrooms and adjoining cloakrooms 
and lavatories are higher than the remainder of the building, 
and the clerestory lighting affords the necessary cross ventila- 
tion and enables a dayligat factor of 5 per cent. to be obtained. 
The main windows to the playrooms have a deep hood at 
transom level to reduce glare and even out the daylight 
between the front and back of the rooms. The remainder of 
the site is laid out informally, and includes the essential 
out-door items of paved play-space, sand-pit, paddling pool 
and jungle gym. 

The wall facing and garden walls will be of Bath stone; 
the roof of foamed-slag concrete covered with asphalt, and the 
floor finish of Granwood. The estimated cost, including 
general site work and layout, is £9,850. 
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“THE FURNACE FIELD,” ;HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX’ 


THE SITE OF THIS COTTAGE I8 A 22-ACRE FIELD HALF- 
way along the old lane running parallel to the east 
of the railway from Mayfield to Heathfield, Sussex. 
It is of much rough beauty, which beauty it is 
intended shall not be spoilt. by, careless layout, un- 
planned cultivation or the bad placing of farm 
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appurtenances. Heather, gorse, bramble, the wild 
rose and many rabbits continue to flourish. 

The cottage is set back some 300 ft. from the road- 
way and is screened by woodland. The land falls 
away, to the south-east to a trout stream, a small tribu- 
tary of the River Rother. The cottage was designed 
primarily as a week-end resort, but has become the 
permanent, home and studio of the architect. A local 
builder erected the cottage, which is constructed of 
ll-in. hollow brickwork, faced with rustic Flettons 
coloured white. The windows are wood with shutters 
painted green, white and scarlet in a  trian- 
gular pattern. Floors are timber erected 2 ft. 
above ground level, with oak boarding to the rooms, 
and heather tiling on concrete to the verandah, 
entrance lobby, and.w.c. It comprises three bed- 
rooms, kitchen, living-room, built-in wardrobes and 
verandah. The latter is so arranged that during 
summer months meals can be taken in the sunshine, 
and beds can be wheeled out for open-air sleeping. 
During winter the sliding screens are closed, and 
the verandah becomes a utility room with its small 
portable wood-burning cooker for use when coal, 
coke or oil are not available, an important point in 
these days of uncertain supply. 

The roof space is arranged as a studio and labora- 
tory, approached, in the summer, by outside steps, 
in the winter by a ladder from the front lobby. The 
total cost in 1939—including breaking through the 
wood, access and gate to road, approach drive, water, 
telephone, paths and the supply and erection of twa 
portable huts as store and garage—was £1,000, all 
work being completed in just under four months. In 
the near future it is the intention of the architect to 
proceed with the creation of a small farmstead on 
Dutch or Italian lines, an idea which was kept in 
mind during the period of the cottage’s evolution. 

The builder was Mr. Sydney Lea, Shirley-road, May- 
field, Sussex; sanitary fittings were supplied by 
Stitson, White and Co.; door and window fittings by 
Yannedis and Co.; paint by Louis Berger and Co., 
and Dulux; huts (timber) by Alder and Turrell; and 
living-room fireplace by Biatt-Colbran. 


W. NASEBY ADAMS, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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DESIGN IN RELATION TO MAN-HOURS AND 


MECHANISATION 


MR. J. F. EDEN’S PAPER 
AT THE R.1.B.A. 


A PAPER on the subject of ‘‘ Design in 
Relation to Man-Hours and Mechanisa- 
tion ’’ was read by Mr. J. F. Eden, B.Sc. 
(Eng.), A.M.I.Mech.E., on March 5 to the 
Architectural Science Board of the 
R.I.B.A. Following is the full text :-— 

The design of a house is a complex 
problem in which many factors are con- 
cerned, many of them militating against 
each other, and the designer’s job is to 
find the best compromise. This paper 
deals with only one aspect of his problem. 
It is axiomatic to say that a man who sets 
about designing a house with the inten- 
tion of reducing labour expenditure must 
have an intimate knowledge of the way in 
which labour is likely to be expended in 
building operations, just as a man design- 
ing a house to a price needs to know the 
costs of materials and of the operations 
performed. 

The labour expended in building a house 
may be conveniently divided into that 
expended on the site, in factories where 
component parts are made and in trans- 
ort. The measurements which my col- 
Caen at the Ministry of Works have 
been making on buildi sites during the 
past two years are providing a considerable 
source of data on site labour expenditure, 
which is now being analysed. 
very little published data on the expendi- 
ture of labour in factories where compon- 
ents are made, though costs are readily 
available and give some guide. Labour in 
transport varies so much that it can only 
be considered in individual cases. 


Site Labour Expenditure. 
Figure 1. shows pictorially a summary of 
the site labour expenditure in building 
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traditional pairs of houses of approxi- 
mately 900 feet super. It is based on 
figures provided for me from five sites of 
50 heuses, the building of which was ob- 
served by the Ministry of Works. Drains 
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and~ certain other ancillary operations on 
which a comparison is not possible have 
been excluded from the picture, otherwise 
all the man-hours are shown. 

The first thing to note about the pic- 
ture is the wide variation of expenditure 
within each group from site to site. The 
range of the total man-hours here depicted 
is from about'4,200 to about 5,500 man- 
hours per block, but this gives no indi- 
cation of what the range might be if a 
large number of sites were taken, or the 
sizes of the sites varied. These variations 
cannot be directly affected much by design 
because the houses on these sites are simi- 
lar. We have learnt that the most im- 
portant contributory factor is the building 
organisation, while’ site conditions, 
weather, skill and strength of the workers 
and their attitude to the work also have 
marked effect on the expenditure in man- 
hours. It will be shown below, however, 
that the design of the house has a marked 
indirect effect on these variations, because 
it largely ‘determines the complexity of 
organisation needed. 

Referring again to Figure 1, attention is 
drawn to the proportion of the labour 
which is expended under various headings. 
These proportions, for a house of this type 
and construction, are very much alike un- 
der any but abnormal circumstances and 
provide a good guide for the designer 
when he is trying to reduce the labour 
expenditure. 

e construction of the shell, here 
shown to include plastering, internal walls 


_and party walls, is by far the most ex- 


pensive component in the site labour, and 
this, of course, is the reason why so much 
ingenious attention had been given to alter- 
native methods of construction: of these 
components in recent years. There are, 
however, other expensive items—the roof. 
painting, foundations. Compared with 
these, plumbing, heating, floors, lighting 
are-very minor components. It should be 
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realised, however, that to make up this 
icture, numbers of smaller operations 
ee been built up into purely nominal 
roups. 

in Figure 2, where the foundations have 
been omitted, my colleagues have divided 
the work on the superstructure of a pair 
of houses into that expended in building 
the structure, and that expended in making 
the structure habitable. 

In the traditional example taken, the 
labour on finishings and services is just 
over half that expended in structure. The 
non-traditional case taken shows that a 
considerable reduction in the time of 
building the structure has been made, 
but the proportion on finishings and ser- 
vices has swollen to such an extent that 
the total man-hours are about the same 
as the traditional house, and the propor- 
tion of labour in the two groups is 
about the same. These results are not 
typical of non-traditional building, but 
this case is given as an illustration of 
what can happen if sufficient considera- 
tion is not given to the effect of altera- 
tion in design of structure or other neces- 
sary work. 

Figure 3, from the same sources, shows 
a similar picture—under trades. The brick- 

layers do the most work, carpenters are 
next in order of importance, then painters. 


Materials Costs. 

These pictures have shown only the site 
labour expenditure. The Chief Scientific 
Adviser’s Building Cost Section has pro- 
vided in Figure 4 the materials costs, and 
it will be seen that the higher groups are 
generally the same as those in Figure 1, 
the main exception being the joinery. 
This high cost is undoubtedly due to a 
large extent to ‘the increase in timber 
prices, butt the prefabricated timber com- 
ponents also include a high proportion 
of labour which must be considered. 

We have, therefore, to add to the list of 
components expensive in labour, shown in 
Figure 1, that of timber prefabricated 
components. 


Labour in Transport. 

Lastly, let us take a brief glance at the 
labour in transport. This will depend on 
the distance materials are transported and 
on their weight. 

Figure 5 shows a summary of the weights 
of materials handled in the construction 
of a pair of traditional brick houses— 
again taken by one of my colleagues from 
sites which the Ministry of Works has 
been observing. 

The distance which these materials will 
have to travel depends on the distance of 
the source from the site, and on the num- 
ber of different places at which manufactur- 
ing processes are carried out, All the de- 
signer can do te reduce this factor is to 
use local materials whenever he can, and 
refrain from prefabricating unless there are 
advantages in so doing which outweigh 
this consideration, 

This completes a brief summary of the 
way in whieh labour is expended on build- 
ing a traditional brick house, and we may 
now see what can be learned from a con- 
sideration of the way in which labour 1s 
expended on individual operations. 


Expenditure of Labour on 
Individual Operations. 

Any job of work, whether it is carried 
out on the building site, in a factory or 
in a housewife’s kitchen, can be divided 
into three parts—preparing to do the 
work, doing it and Senng up afterwards. 

The examples in Figures 8a and 8b 
are reproduced’ from ‘‘ Production in 


Building and Civil Engineering ’’ (Supple- 
ment No. 1), H.M.S.O., 1946 (9d. net). 
Every designer should study this and the 
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companion pamphlet ‘‘ Production in mixers. Of the total labour expenditure 


Building and Civil Engineering ”’ (1945), 
H.M.S.0., 9d. net. 

Figure 8a shows an analysis of concreting 
operations on 12 different contracts, each 
of some size. The concrete was placed 
with wheelbarrows and prams on large 
floors, roads, etc., with 10/7 and 14/7 


66 per cent. only is productive, 7 per 
cent. is due to tea breaks and idleness, 
34 per cent. due to breakdowns, and the 
remaining 24 per cent. is due entirely to 
preparation and cleaning-up. This last 
item represents 36 per cent. of the total 
productive man-hours. 
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From the same pamphlet, Table IV, 
some results from temporary housing sites 
are shown in Figure 8b. Preparation and 
clearing-up time for the various trades 
vary between 6 and 20 per cent. of the 
total time. 

The percentages of time absorbed in 
starting and finishing a job will vary 
from job to job, and will increase with the 
amount of equipment, but there is always 
this necessary expenditure of labour when- 
ever a new job is started up or finished. 
At the start and at the finish of a job 
are also the times when it is easiest to 
waste labour; instructions have to be 
‘given, and it is a psychological fact that 
rates of work are slowest at the start and 
at the finish. These factors are not illus- 
trated in the figures, but have to be borne 
in mind. 


Effect on Site Organisation. 

Lastly, we must consider what is per- 
haps the most important point of all—the 
effect of the number of separate operations 
on the quality of the site organisation. If 
there are a large number of separate opera- 
tions, the necessary organisation will be 
complex, the foreman will have a more 
difficult job to do, and if anything goes 
wrong, such as a delay in the delivery of 
materials, or a machine breakdown, it 
will be more difficult to put right, and will 
probably have a worse effect on the ex- 
penditure of labour. 

The point is illustrated in Figures 6(a) 
and (b), where the crane movements to 
complete the first nine pairs on two hous- 
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Fig. 68.—House Type Il: all 
nine completed. 
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ing sites are compared. The construction 
in each case is quite different, but both 
required a similar crane to erect the shells. 
These diagrams were prepared in collabora- 
tion with my colleagues from observed 
data from actual sites. 

The design of the houses on the site 


. depicted in Figure 6(a) necessitated that 


the crane should visit each block on five 
separate occasions, and the other site re- 
quired only one visit to each block by the 
crane. On the first site shown in Figure 
6(a), each block required a lesser number 
of crane lifts than on the second site 
shown in Figure 6(b). However, the crane 
took 1,173 hours to erect 50 shells on the 
first site against 760 hours to erect 54 
shells on the second site. Comparing the 
labour expenditure on each site, we find 
the proportions very much the same as 
for machine time; an increase of 60 per 
cent. on the first site over the second. The 
idle time of the crane on the first site was 


Fig. 6A.—House Type!. Houses erected 
by crane. {Crane movements to erect nine 
blocks. 


410 hours, against 64 hours on the site im 
Figure 6(b). 

The foreman on the first site made 
gallant efforts to keep the crane at work 
and to keep to a reasonably orderly 
sequence, but consider his problems. To 
keep the expensive crane busy he had to 
plan a cycle of crane operations involving, 
at the minimum, three blocks. Any delay 
in the receipt of materials would increase 
this number. Subsequent operations must 
follow in the wake of the crane. If the 
work was retarded, further alterations to 
the sequence might be necessary. It re 
quired a man of very good organising 
ability to ensure that the work did not 
deteriorate to a planless flitting of all 
trades from block to block. Consider his 
problem in providing each gang with work, 
and in selecting the correct spot for in- 
coming materials to be off-loaded. 

The person primarily responsible for 
this state of affairs was the designer. 
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Fig. 7.—Periods of work of main trade on three pairs of houses. 


The Designer’s Problems. 

What, then, can the designer do to 
reduce ‘labour expenditure? As Shake- 
speare says in Henry IV, Part II :— 
‘When we mean to build 

We first survey the plot then draw the model 

And when we see the figure of the house 

Then must we rate the cost of the erection 

Which if it outweighs ability 

What do we then but draw anew the model 

In fewer offices, or at least desist 

To build at all. Much more in this great work 

Which is almost to pluck a Kingdom down 

Or set another up,—Should we survey 
The plot of situation and the model, 

Question Surveyors, know our own estate 

How able such a work to undergo 

To weigh against his opposite; or else 

We fortify in paper and in figures 

Using the names of men instead of men 

ne one that draws the model of a house 

eyond his powers to build it; who half 
through 

Gives o’er and leaves his part created cost 

A naked subject to the weeping clouds 

And waste to churlish winter’s tyranny.’ 

He points out, quite rightly, that it is 
necessary to consider these factors right 
at the beginning. 


We have shown that one aim must be 
to keep the number of operations at a 
minimum, and that it is even more impor- 
tant to consider this aspect if mechanical 
plant is to be used. This can be done in 
two ways—by a revision of the construc- 
tion so that operations are cut out alto- 
gether, and by ensuring that similar 
operations are carried out at one time. If, 
for example, the walls of a house are 
constructed by a method that admits of 
greater accuracy than is usual by tradi- 
tional means, it may be possible to omit 
entirely the backing coat of plaster. Or, 
again, if during the construction of foun- 
dations the design permits the concrete 
for the slab to be poured immediately 
after the concrete in the footings, with no 
time interval in between necessitating the 
men taking on other work, some prepara- 
tion and some clearing-up time will be 
avoided, and a saving of man-hours in 
concreting will be effected. 

Fig. 7 shows how the main trade was 
kept at work building three pairs of 
houses of different design on sites ob- 
served by my colleagues at the Ministry 
of Works. The bricklayer paid eleven 
visits to the traditional block shown here, 
but three-quarters of the time was spent 
in the first four visits. 


The two precast concrete pairs of houses 
show quite different results. In the first 
case there are 26 separate visits on the 
part of the main trade, the work being 
continually stopped to allow concrete to 
set. In the second case (a very successful 
form of construction), also involving the 
use of precast concrete units, there are the 
same number of visits from the main 
trade as in the traditional house. 


All seem to show room for improvement, 
but whatever steps are taken on the site, 
the organisation required to build a num- 
ber of houses of the second example will 
remain considerably more complex than 
the others. 

















Approximat 
Average Equivalent 
,, of Time spent 
Description. Total by Gang in 
| Man- a 9-Hour 
Hours Day. 
Worked | ——— 
Hrs. | Mins. 
1. ACTUAL CONCRETING 
(Measurable) 
Feeding cement and aggre- 
gate into mixer, driving 
mixer, barrowing, placing 
and levelling. 
TOTAL 66 6 0 
2. ANCILLARY AND NON- 
Propuctive Items (Non- 
Measurable) 
(a) Moving and setting up P a 


ee ee = 
(6) Moving and laying bar- 
row runs ay 2 10 

(c) ——e materials and 
r equipment, arrang- 

ina eee water sup- 














ply, 44 24 
(d) Other pelsieiiine work 
such as cleaning up for- 
mation, reinforcement, 
and screeds, ane arrang- 
ing chutes, etc. .. 6 30 
(e) Clearing up at comple- 
tion and covering con- . 
crete ? a me 3 16 
(f) Washing out mixer,clean- 
ing barrows, tools, etc.. 24 14 
(g) oe due to mixer 2 
breakdowns, delays at 
wet end, i for 
materials, etc. x 19 
(A) wes 7. tea-breaks, 
7s 40 
TOTAL és or ae 34 3 0 





Fic. 8a.—The above analysis shows the result of 
investigations of normal concreting operations and 
is the men a 8 = a a contracts. concrete 
was placed b prams in large floors, 


or 
rani etc., with MOT) ex or 14/10 mixers. 
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Mechanisation. 


A third attack lies through the use of 
labour-saving devices, that is by simplifica- 
tion and mechanisation. The two go to- 
gether, because it is a fact that only the 
very simplest of operations can be 

The process of mechanisation, 


‘whether it be in the factory or on the 


site, consists of splitting up operations, 
however complicated, into a series of 
simple elements which can be mechanised. 

It stands to reason that the more com- 


‘plicated is an operation the more difficult 


it will be to mechanise, the more costly 
the machinery and the more it will have 
to be used to recover its cost. 

For example, no one has yet produced, 
although there have been several attempts, 
an economical machine for laying bricks 
on a housing site, but the construction of 
concrete houses, made by binding greater 
number of smaller articles together with 
a similar material have been mechanised 
much more successfully. If then machinery 
is to be introduced, the designer must pro- 
vide sufficient continuous work for it to 
recover its operating cost. 

Many alternative forms of shel] con- 
struction produced in the last few years 
have involved erection with the aid of a 
crane. This is surely a sound approach, 
because lifting is a simple operation which 
must occur very frequently in house 
construction. In many cases this has led 
to the design of large concrete factory- 
made units and to the emphasis on factory 
problems perhaps at the expense of those 
on the site. Any designer who has tried 


“to do this knows that it is quite impossible 


to shift the burden of his cares on to the 
factory manager, and finds himself facing 
impossibly high costs, or working diligently 
to reduce, by hook or by crook, the num- 
ber of different units to an irreducible 
minimum. A great deal has to be sacri- 
ficed to this end. One small modification 
may lead to a dozen “‘ specials,” each of 
which has to be made in small numbers 
at a high cost, and means another unit 
which will certainly be mislaid when the 
builder requires it. 

Perhaps the most disheartening part of 
this process is the tendency for the 
standard units to become smaller the 
more the designer succeeds, so that the 
original intention of erecting large units 
with a crane is modified perforce. He may 
even, in the end, find that he has designed 
the common brick. 

Compromise has been reached at a num- 
ber of points. In some, the units have 
become so light that the crane is not 
needed. In a number of.cases they are 
just light enough to erect by hand but 
too heavy to lift up to the scaffold and 
transport about the site without mechani- 
cal assistance. The ideal crane for the 
purpose would be something very light 
and cheap, with a slewing jib and great 
mobility, so that it could move quickly 
from block to block on any type of ground. 
Nothing like this is, however, yet avail- 
able, and most builders make do with a 
2-3-ton crane on tracks, which is an ex- 
pensive piece of equipment. To use such 
a machine for the occasional lifts required 
to keep pace with the erectors is 
uneconomic and wasteful in labour, because 
a gang of three men wil] be required to 
work the crane. 

An improvement can be made if the 
lifting operations are divorced from the 
erection and concentrated in a shorter 
period of time. In one very successful 
case the designer allowed all the units 
for the ground-floor to first-floor joists 
to be dumped at the start on the founda- 
tion pad straight from the lorry, and 
similarly with all the units for the first 
floor to wall plate, which were dumped 
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on the first-floor joists. This was the re- 
sult of the designer considering a number 
of points. 

In other cases, where units are too heavy 
to erect by hand, the crane will have to 
hold each unit in position until it is fixed. 

Obviously, the fixing time must be _re- 
duced to a minimum. The crane will not 
be able to lift more than one unit at a 
time, and to keep it busy this operation 
must be repeated as quickly as possible. 

It will be preferable to station the crane 
between the road and the block and lift 
each unit in turn direct from the roadside 
stack to the position required. This will 
mean a crane with a 60-ft. jib and will 
effect the maximum weight of the units. 
If the crane chassis has to move around 
the block, you will need a dump of 
materials at the back of the house. Can 
a lorry get there? Otherwise it will mean 
double handling with the crane. Can the 
crane get there without bogging down? 
Is there space enough between the blocks ? 
These and other factors should be con- 
sidered by the designer at an early stage. 

From the foregoing words it may be 
agreed that the vexed question of prefabri- 
cation is better viewed as a question of 
when and where to mechanise. You can 
only mechanise when you have simple 


operations, and enough work for your 
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machines. Mechanisation on the site 
should be considered first, and the opera- 
tions mechanised in the factory should be 
those which are not repeated a sufficient 
number of times on the site, the size of 
which is distinctly relevant. The ad- 
vantage of the factory lies in the possi- 
bility of combining the numbers from many 
sites. If you are not going to mechanise, 
you may just as well make your article 
in a shed on the site, and have all the 
other advantages of a factory without in- 
curring additional transport. 

_ What, then, are the operations in build- 
ing which offer themselves as suitable for 
mechanisation? In the traditional brick 
house, the manufacture of bricks, window 
frames, doors, tiles and many other 
articles, is already mechanised to some 
degree. It may be interesting to note 
that half-bricks are not mechanised. They 
are cut on the site from the standard 
unit. Perhaps some attention might be 
given to the possibility of proceeding 
similarly with larger units required for 
shell erection, thus avoiding the necessity 
of manufacturing special units in the fac- 
tory. It should be possible to.design a 
block or slab which can be easily broken 
at certain points, or the use of a carbor- 
undum saw in site workshop may be 
warranted. On many sites roof members 
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are already being collected together and 
cut to pattern at one point. 

Painting and decorating present a great 
field. The designer must ensure that sur- 
faces are as simple as possible, and that 
variations in cplour are reduced to a mini- 
mum. The possibility of using one type 
of undercoat for walls and woodwork 
should be explored, the idea in this re- 
spect being, of course, one paint and colour 
for everything, and the same paint for 
all coats. The construction of foundations 
is one of many other groups of operations 
where a,concentrated attack is needed from 
two directions. 

To conclude, plant designers in several 
quarters are endeavouring to produce 
equipment both simple and cheap enough 
to Coser economically the considerable 
amount of idle time which is unavoidable 
when constructing present designs. They 
cannot succeed unless you help them by 
working from your end to produce designs 
which can be economically mechanised. 

It is not enough to design a house and 
then look round for “ suitable ’’ mechani- 
cal plant to construct it. These matters 
must be considered on the drawing-board. 
If you provide operations suitable for 
mechanising plant, manufacturers will not 
be slow to take advantage of it, and the 
builders themselves* will create a market. 
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Fig. 8b.—Typical Labour Analysis : Prefabricated Temporary Housing Sites. 
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ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION 


COUNCIL 


DECISION ON ADMISSION OF 
FOREIGN ARCHITECTS 


Tue sixtieth ordinary meeting of the 
Architects’ Registration Council was held 
on March 21, at 66, Portland-place, W.1, 
with Mr. Sydney Tatchell, C€.B.E., 
F.R.I.B.A., in the chair. 

Arising from the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting, the Council considered 
correspondence -arising from the case of 
three partners of a West End firm who, 
after being informed that their names 
were to be removed from the Register 
‘“as guilty of disgraceful conduct,’”’ and 
during the three-month period during 
which their representations under the Act 
could have been made but before the 
Council had passed their resolution to 
remove, had resigned from the Register. 
The facts were put before Mr. Richard 
O'Sullivan, K.C., for his views. Learned 
counsel, in the course of an opinion, 
states : ‘‘In my opinion, after the Disci- 
pline Committee has reported to the 
Council that a registered architect has 
been guilty of conduct disgraceful to him 
in his capacity as an architect, the archi- 
tect is no longer entitled to have his name 
removed from the Register on a mere 
application in writing so as to defeat the 
jurisdiction of the Council in the matter. 
In forming this view I am guided by the 
provisions of Section 7 (1) of the Act of 
1931 which deal on one and the same basis 
with a conviction for a criminal offence, 
and a report of the Discipline Committee 
that a registered architect has been guilty 
of disgraceful conduct in his capacity as 
an architect. In view of the provisions 
of Section 7 (1) of the Act of 1931, it 
seems to me that it would be against 
reason that a registered architect who is 
convicted of a criminal offence or who is 
reported to the Council as guilty of dis- 
graceful conduct should be able to defeat 
the jurisdiction of the Council by a simple 
application in writing for the removal of 
his name from the Register. .. .” 

On the motion of the Chairman, the 
names of the three persons were removed 
frem the Register and they were dis- 
qualified for registration for a period of 
five years. The complaint against them 
was that, while being registered archi- 
tects, they had acted on behalf of a client 
by drawing up specifications for certain 
works and had employed a firm of builders 
and decorators to carry out some of the 
work, whilst at the same time being 
partners in the said firm of builders and 
decorators. 


Admissions to the Register. 

The Council, at their meeting on 
December 13, requested the Admission 
Committee to draft a resolution relating 
to foreign architects who apply for ad- 
mission to the Régister. Such persons 
are at present eligible to apply under 
Regulation 26 (7), although they had not 
practised anywhere in the United King- 
dom before the statutory date, July 28, 
1938. The Committee have considered 
the matter and have come to the follow- 
ing conclusions :— 

+ bg are of opinion that Regula- 
tion 26 (7) has now served its purpo 
and that bona-fide architects who failed 
to apply before the statutory closing date 
have now had ample opportunity in which 
to make application under gulation 
26 (7). They therefore recommend that 
Regulation 26 (7) should be withdrawn as 
from January 1, 1948. 

2. With regard to applications from 
foreign architects under Regulation 26 (7) 
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received Jdefore January 1, 1948, the 
Committee have resolved that they will 
only recommend such persons for admis- 
sion to the Register subject to the follow- 
ing conditions :— 

{a) The applicant must have had not 
less than two years’ experience in an 
architect’s office or an architectural 
department of a Government office or 
public authority in the United King- 
dom prior to the date of application for 
registration ; 

(b) The Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
must jointly certify that there are 
special circumstances which in their 
opinion make it desirable for the Com- 
mittee to consider the application. 

3. The Committee retain their absolute 
discretion to recommend rejection. 

With regard to applications for regis- 
tration received after January 1, 1948, 
other than those on an examination quali- 
fication, the Committee recommend that 
a regulation be approved that a person 
shall be eligible for registration under the 
principal Act if his application 

(1) is supported by a resolution 
passed by the Council of one of the 
bodies referred to in Paragraph 1, Sub- 
paragraphs (i), (ii), (iii), (iv) or (v) of 
the First Schedule to the principal Act 
or by all the elected representatives 
referred to in Sub-paragraph (vii); and 

(2) is recommended for acceptance at 
a meeting of the Admission Committee 
at which not less than 15 members are 
present, provided that not more than 
two members vote against the applica- 
tion or abstain from voting. 

The recommendation, after discussion, 
was accepted and will go forward to the 
Privy Council. 

One hundred and thirty-one applications 
were accepted on the Admission Commit- 
tee’s report, and 48 rejected. Of the 5,545 
applications received under the 1938 Act 
and Regulation 26, all but 250 have now 
been dealt with. Since the last meeting 
six appeals have been heard against the 
Council’s decision not to admit to 
Register, of which five have been dis- 
missed and one hag been allowed. 
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A discussion took place on the terms 
on which registered architects removed 
from the Register for failure to pay their 
retention fees could be reinstated. Mr. 
Gorpon JACKSON pointed out that two of 
the names had been off the Register for 
ten years, one for eleven, and one for 
twelve, and expressed the opinion that 
such action might be dangerous. The 
Actinc CHamrRMAN of the Finance Com- 
mittee (Col. Seymer) agreed to take the 
point back to the Committee for discus- 
sion. 


Fifteenth Annual Meeting. 

The 15th annual meeting was held sub- 
sequent to the 60th quarterly meeting. 
Mr. Tatchell was unanimously re-elected 
Chairman, and Lt.-Col. V. H. Seymer 
Vice-Chairman for the ensuing year. The 
results of the Committee elections and 
nominations were reported and confirmed. 
The election of representatives of the 
‘‘ unattached’ architects to the Council 
for the year proved to be in favour of : 
Mr. Vincent Burr, 571 votes; Mr. E. W. 
Chapman, 570; Mr. J. M. Richards, 567 ; 
Mr. H. E. G. Stripp, 549; Mr. G. W. 
Jackson, 546; Capt. Montagu Evans, 540; 
Mr. G. L. Head, 531; and Mr. W. H. 
Scanlan, 530. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Brick Prices. 
To tHe Eprtor or The Builder. 

Smr,—I see that some of the products 
made by my firm have been referred to 
by Mr. Robinson in correspondence in 
your columns of April 4, dealing with the 
subject of increases in the price of bricks. 
Mr. Robinson is querying an increase in 
the price of a certain kind of brick (the 
Warnham Common Pressed Second) which 
took place on March 1, and how it fits in 
with the Ministry of Works’ statement 
that no increases in the controlled prices 
of such bricks have been authorised since 
October 16, 1946. E 

The reason for this is that this par- 
ticular seconds quality common brick (of 
which only a small quantity is produced 
and which has only a local market) was, 
prior to March 1, being sold below the 
maximum controlled price permitted by 
the Brick Prices Order. A recent wages 
award, together with the electricity cuts 
and fuel shortage, have compelled us to 
increase the price, which is still within 
the limits of the Order. 

The increases in prices of the other 
types of bricks to which Mr. Robinson 
jo are for engineering and facing 


bricks, which are not Government con- 


trolled. These increases were arrived at 
after very careful consideration by repre- 
sentatives of the industry in the South 
Eastern area who are anxious to keep 
brick in its pre-eminent position as an 
economic as well as pleasing and durable 
building material. e increases are very 
conservative in view of the circumstances, 
with the result that the current L geo 
of engineering and facing bricks made by 
my firm still average only about 80 per 
cent. above their pre-war price’, in spite 
of wages and coal bills well over 100 per 
cent. above pre-war, and repairs still 
higher. I would add that these types of 
brick, in common with others, are at the 
present time being costed at the request of 
the Ministty of Works. 

I think it is quite probable that as a 
result of the reductions in output which 
have been caused by the present serious 
fuel and electricity position and of the 
further advances in the cost of repair 
parts, timber and new machinery, the 
prices of brick as well as other building 
materials may have to advance yet further 
before they can be stabilised. Prior to 
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the winter, it was hoped that expending 

output would enable this to be done by 
now, but these hopes have received a 
severe setback as a result of what has 
since occurred. 

The increase in brick output which was 
achieved last year (from 120 million per 
month in October, 1945, to 440 million in 
October, 1946) was, indeed, an achieve- 
ment and reflects credit on both manage- 
ment-and men. They worked really hard 
to achieve this result and they are feeling 
very keenly the effects of the recent crisis ; 
although they are determined to do their 
best to overcome it, the prospect is not 
as good as it was, unless the coal, elec- 
tricity and machinery situation can be 
clarified. 

If I may trespass a little farther on your 
space, I would add that it does seem that 
economies in building costs must be sought 
primarily not in the cost of making and 
delivering the building materials on to 
the job, but in the cost of getting them 
into the work and putting in the inside 
of the house. The disparity in the incredse 
in building costs over pre-war (is it not 
27s. per ft. super as compared with Qs. 
before the war?) as compared with that 
in building materials has been stressed 
too often for me to go over it again: The 
output of the men who are’making build- 
ing materials has been better than that 
of the men who have been using them, 
and the exceptional winter has not helped. 
I have no doubt myself that, whatever the 
weather this summer, a relaxation in some 
measure of the Government control of pri- 
vate enterprise building, if it could be 
brought about, would be of the greatest 
assistance in achieving economy in build- 
ing costs. As a reminder, may I recapi- 
tulate here the costs given in the Ministry 
of Health’s Report on ‘‘ Private Enter- 
prise Housing,’ 1944 (p.51), which gives 
the cost of house building between 1919 

‘and 1939? The figures speak for them- 
selves. 


Cost per Cost per Cost per 

Year ft.super Year ft.super Year ft. super 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 

1919 .. 16 5} 1926 .. 10°10% 1933 .. 8 Of 
1920 .. 20 2} 1927 ..10 8 1934.. 8 1 
1021 .. 16 14 #1028 .. O9-@). 1085... 7-10) 
1922 .. 9 4 ione.. @9 Me 48... BS 
1923 .. 9 9 19380 .. 9 OF 19387... 9 4} 
1924 .. 10 O}f tS ee ee 1938... 9 2 
1085... 23:-0§, -210828 ....8 2 . 0089 .. 9° 6 


THe Sussex aND Dorxkinc UNITED 
Brick CompaniEs, Ltp., 
M. S. Wuirenovse, 
Managing Director. 
14, Market-square, 
Dorking. 
PRODUCTION FORUM 
Increasing Building Output 
To tHE Epitor or The Builder. 

Sir,—Having followed the correspond- 
ence on the above subject, I am struck 
very forcibly by the following points :— 

1. The scheme appears to add further 
complications to a business which is 
already very complicated. 

2. The assessment of man-hours is surely 
the business of the contractor and must 
vary from job to job. Considering the up- 
heavals which have occurred in the in- 
dustry during the last six years, it is 
small wonder that estimating is difficult 
to-day, but at last we are now starting on 
the road back to normal. 

3. No reference has been made to 
materials, haulage costs and plant, and 
these items, which together represent 50 
per cent, of the total cost, can be most 
variable -when two of the three parties 
(viz., the building owner and the opera- 
tives) have no financial interest in the eco- 
nomical use thereof. 

4. If the building owner is to share in 
the savings effected by reduction of man- 
hours, is it also to be assumed that the 
contractor should look to the building 
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owner to share the losses on contracts 
which prove unsuccessful ? 

No. We are treading on dangerous 

ound and forgetting first principles. It 
is the business of the contractor to give a 
firm estimate based on full particulars of 
the client’s requirements, and the con- 
tractor must stand or fall on his own 
estimate. 

Moreover, the contractor is bound to 
make losses on some jobs and profits on 
others, and he must, therefore, retain any 
surplus profit over and above his original 
estimate to cover the losses on other jobs. 
On balance he will make a profit or go out 
of business. ‘ 

Surely, the only sound basis for paying 
a bonus to the staff and the operatives is 
to distribute a proportion of the net profit 
based on the year’s trading. 

Any other method involves all sorts of 
complications ; in some cases a bonus would 
be paid for saving -of man-hours and yet 
the job prove unprofitable to the contrac- 
tor. In another case, no bonus would be 
payable, and yet the men might have 
worked well and pulled a difficult job ‘‘ out 
of the fire.’ 

Provided we keep first principles well in 
mind, and remember that a contractor 
must be a contractor, then we can look to 
see if there is any way of making his job 
a little easier. ut it is the contractor 
who must decide upon his own estimate and 
suffer or enjoy all the consequences. 

D. G. Howarp (M. Howarp 
(Mitcham), Ltd.). 
Mitcham, Surrey. 


Classification of Work 


To tHE Epiror or The Builder. 

Sir,—It is very interesting and instruc- 
tive to study the various suggestions put 
forward by your correspondents on the 
best means to be adopted to further out- 
put. : 

I have always been firmly of the opinion 
that a “‘man is worthy of his hire’’; in 
other words, he is entitled to a reward 
for his labour consistent with his output. 

Unfortunately, under our hide-bound 
system of a standard rate of wage, as 
agreed between the employers and the 
trade unions, a skilled artisan in the 
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building industry is classed, for the pur- 
pose of making up his wage packet, by 
the number of hours he is employed, on 
the same footing as a less skilled man. 

What is the objection to a change? Is 
it that the employers are content to carry 
on, as the present system, so far_as they 
are concerned, is fair to them, they being 
under no further obligation other than to 
pay the weekly wage bill, without having 
to engage additional staff if a bonus 
scheme were put into operation; or is it 
that the several unions are still afraid of 
the old bogey of a permanent drain of 
their funds through the semi-skilled man 
being thrown on the books? 

‘There is now, under modern building 
practice, considerable scope for specialisa- 
tion. One meets all types of tradesmen, 
and it must be obvious to all that what 
is required, first, is to speed up produc- 
tion; second, the right men for the par- 
ticular job, i.e., to classify the work. One 
sees a carpenter at the commencement of 
a contract doing rough sheeting; probably 
when you next contact this man he is 
second fixing—he cannot possibly do him- 
self justice. 

Fixing bonus rates for brickwork and 
bulk concreting presents little difficulty, 
but you cannot fix rates for the general 
work in connection with ‘“‘ finishings ”’ ; 
there is nothing standard; therefore, to 
my mind, the only way to get over this 
would be a finisher’s rate, otherwise it 
would be difficult to get a man to do 
this if he were previously on walling, 
and drawing a bonus. Then you would, I 
am convinced, get the right man in the 
right place, for a tradesman would always 
prefer to display his skill than to work on- 
a line for the sake of a bonus. 

If this were possible of acceptance by 
the parties concerned there would be no 
need for a doubling of unproductive staff 
by the contractor, for, after all, all the 
so-called production schemes are so much 
waste-paper, there being no actual contact 
between the men at work and the keepers 
of the records. 

The same applies to a carpenter. Bulk 
sheeting is simple to measure, also center- 
ing; this work could carry a bonus, but 
first and second fixing should be classified 
and rated as such. 

This, I consider, would meet to a great 
extent the objections of the trade unions ; 
rotect the lesser skilled man, 
as the skilled man would naturally object 
to doing rough work, especially if he has a 
kit of tools. ; 

The building industry for a. great num- 
ber of years will have an abundance of 
work, but do not strangle it for the 
future by the creation of non-producers, 
entrenched behind a mass of statistics 
culled from time and material sheets 
which in time find their way to the 
salvage tiv. 

There is also the suggestion put for- 
ward for profit-sharing, provided there is 
a profit: On the present system there is 
no guarantee, but if some scheme on the 
lines of the above were devised, all con- 
tractors would be placed on the same 
footing when pricing for a job, and the 
men’s interests would be safeguarded. 

WHYTE. 


Housing and Production. 

A report on the shortage of houses and 
the effect of this shortage on the produc- 
tion of goods for the home and export 
markets has been published by the 
Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce. The Association has pre- 
sented this report for consideration by 
the Prime Minister, the Minister of 
Health, the Minister of Works, the 
Minister of Supply, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the Presidént of the 
Board of Trade. 
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THE APPLICATION OF 


A LONDON CONFERENCE 


A CONFERENCE on the application of the 
Abercrombie London Plans and_ the 
Clement Davies Report was held under the 
auspices of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association at the Conway Hall, Red 
Lion-square, W.C.2, on April 10 and 11. 

The conference was divided into four 
main sessions, the subjects of which being 
dealt with by a panel of contributors, as 
follows: ‘‘ Save the Green Belt,” by 
Messrs. C. i 0%, Borough Engineer, 
Barking, F. , Engineer, nfield 
U.D.C., and F. J. Osborn, Town and 
Country Planning Association; ‘‘ Move- 
ments of People and Industry: How, 
When, and How Many?” by Messrs. 
B. J. Collins, Planning Officer, Mid-West 
Herts Joint Planning Committee, T. E. 
North, pares Architect, West Ham, 
and Rees J. Williams, Borough Engineer, 
Tottenham; ‘‘ Movements of fact and 
People: Administrative Co-ordination,”’ 
by Messrs, J. Clapp, Borough Engineer, 
Deptford, C. W. G. T. Kirk, Town Clerk, 
Hemel Hempstead, and J. Poole, 
Clerk, Uxbridge U.D.C.; ‘‘ Short-Term 
Problems: Housing and Labour,” by 
Messrs. R. M. Franklia, Town Clerk, 
Finchley, C. Thatcher, Town Clerk, 
Fulham, and A. L. Wood, Borough Trea- 
surer, Hemel Hempstead. 

We take the following extracts from 
remarks made by the contributors :— 


“Save the Green Belt.” 

The drift of housing development on the 
inter-war lines seriously endangers the 
Abercrombie Plans, and while we recog- 
nise the urgent considerations that actuate 
authorities, greater unanimity in applying 
the major principles is urgently necessary, 

The principles we wish to emphasise 
are; (a) preserving the Green Belt ring 
round built-up London; (b) reducing in- 
ternal density on redevelopment, and 
reducing the concentration of business and 
industry in built-up London; (c) dispers- 
ing-the ‘‘ overspill ’’ of people, business 
and industry to self-contained towns of 
limited size a ond the Green Belt ring. 

It is to the Leetied credit of the LC. 
that it was the prime mover before the 

Mar in the acquisition of land for London’s 
Green Belt (or Park Ring). It provided 
large sums to enable other county councils 
to acquire thousands of acres. e recog- 
nise that to-day the L.C.C. must without 
delay provide or arrange for houses for 
thousands of families outside its boun- 
daries. In its own plan, prepared by 
Abercrombie and Forshaw, a large de- 

‘centralisation both of industry and popula- 
tion is intended; but even with this 
decentralisation, the quantity of open space 
within the county will only be increased 
from two to four acres per thousand, and 
to bring up the open space to the neces- 
sary minimum the Green Belt is necessary. 

Resnguising the urgency of the housing 
need, we are bound to point out how 
disastrous it is to the Greater London Plan 
that the powerful influence of the L.C.C. 
is directed towards the creation of vast 
new suburban housing estates within the 
Green Belt. 

If only the L.C.C. would actively co- 
operate in the development of the new 
towns and the extension of existing small 
towns in the outer ring, by acquiring 
estates and building houses there, and 
actively encourage a proportion of indus- 
tries to move there, then we believe they 
would solve their housing problems far 
more satisfactorily and equally fast as 
compared with their present policy. 

It is the Londoners themselves who will 
gain most by the right form and quantity 
of decentralisation. Only by full imple- 
mentation of the Greater London Plan can 
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THE LONDON PLANS 


Londoners be rescued from the dreadful 
choice between multi-storey flats and hours 
of strap-hanging. 

Great progress has been made in the 


‘London region towards a consensus of 


opinion on planning policy and adherence 
to the principles of the Greater London 
Plan. is is an immense advance. But 
even in the report of the Clement Davies 
Committee we seem to see relics of the old 
attitude. It is not without significance 
that the committee watered down the 
Abercrombie Plan in many respects. It 
took, for instance, the lower of the two 
figures of dispersal (one million), wheréas 
common-sense would indicate that even the 
higher figure (one and a quarter million) 
will have to be increased over the period 
of operation. 

It increased the compassionate allowance 
for encroachments on the Green Belt—and 
thereby forced the Minister to exercise his 
power to override the recommendations. 

To the extent that it weakened instead 
of strengthened the Abercrombie Plan, it 
lowered the prestige of locally based plan- 
ning. But by accepting the plan as a 
whole, it did prove that at last we are on 
the way to a regional outlook. 

The case for preserving as Green Belt 
every possible acre of open land for at 
least five miles outward from the existing 
built-up suburbs of London is, if you 
think regionally, obvious. It is under- 
stating the situation to say London is too 
large. It is bloated and’swollen beyond 
any conceivable justification or advantage 
to anybody. To every existing Londoner 
the preservation of every bit of open 
country on the fringe is a personal in- 
terest, and not less important to the 
central Londoner, because the country is 
already nearly as remote as the North and 
South Poles, for daily practical purposes. 
To the fringe Londoner the interest is not 
remote at all. More building on the 
Green Belt injures him directly and 
acutely. Authorities of fringe boroughs 


.and urban districts may plead for just a 


little bit more building to deal with a 
housing shortage or to increase rateable 
value, but they will. not find, in general, 
that their electors agree with them. 
man does not move to the fringe, where 
he gets the benefit of both town and 
country, and welcome the obliteration of 
the country beyond him. 


‘** Movements of People and Industry.” 
Put briefly, the reasons for an imme- 
diate start with decentralisation are: (a) 
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The reconstruction of blitzed sites at a 
satisfactory density involves a substantial 
reduction of population ; J?) the necessity 
for an early start in the clearance of slum 
areas and the redevelopment of obsolete 
areas, which also will reduce ulation 
accommodated ; (c) need for sufficient land 
as sites for schools, community buildings 
generally, and for additional open spaces ; 
(d) the need to abate the gross overcrowd- 
ing in the existing +houses, 

Putting together the proposals of the 
County and the Greater London. Plans 
and the Clement Davies Report, the fol- 
lowing figures are given of the number of 
persons to be moved from the County and 
the inner ring and re-located further 
afield :— 

As a result of planned decen- 
tralisation : 


From the L.C.C. area 618,000- 
From the inner ring towns... 415,000 
1,033,000 

As a result of voluntary spora- 
dic movement sae tied 233,000 
1,266,000 


There 1s good reason to think that if a 
bolder policy of decentralisation were 
zdopted a substantially larger proportion 
of people and industry would be willing 
and would desire to move. 

The volume of decentralisation pro 
by the London Plans should be regarded 
as a minimum. If really satisfactory 
living conditions are to be produced in the 
redevelopment of the County of London 
and the inner ring it must be substantially 
larger. 

_ The destination of the population and 
industry to be re-located should be in ac- 
cordance with the following principles :— 

(a) The Green Belt ring must in no cir- 
cumstances be regarded as a re-location 


area. 
_(6) The Greater London outer country 
ring is the proper destination for the 
numbers assigned to it under the Aber- 
crombie Plan. The principle of founding 
new towns is welcomed, and efforts should 
be made to increase the number within 
this ring to eight. : 

(c) There should be more dispersal to 
destinations outside the area of the 
Greater London Plan altogether. 

The most immediate step is the rapid 
building of houses in the re-location areas. 
The ordinary system of points qualifica- 
tion for houses should be modified—e.g., 
those who are living in London and: whose 
work is outside should enjoy priority. In 
any case, it will take time to re-locate 
many of ihe industries in central Londen. 
As between the new towns and expanding 
existing towns in the outer areas, it ap- 
pears to us that an earlier start can be 
made in the latter than the former. 

The sooner substantial decentralisation 
is started the better. The reception areas 
must be given the maximum allocation of 
labour and materials for this purpose. 


Co-ordinated Administration. 

If decentralisation is to work smoothly 
it will involve careful thought and closely 
co-ordinated administration. The prob- 
lem mainly concerns the inner and the 
outer ring areas r ively, and involves 
comprehensive and detailed planning, 
making clear :— 

(a) Which industries are to be moved. 

(6) Where these industries are to go. 

(c) To which receiving areas the surplus 
population from which decanting areas are 
to go. 
Decisions on (c) are obviously dependent 
upon the answers to (a) and (6). 

It is urgently necessary to create 
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machinery for the precise eo-ordination of 
the various Government: Departments con- 
cerned so as to secure rapid and efficient 
administration. 

Under the new Town Planning Bill, the 
County Councils are made the local plan- 
ning authorities, but the position of the 
local authorities has to be taken into 
account. Whilst the central authority 
should be the Ministry of Town and Coun- 
try Planning, the Greater London area, in 
our opinion, requires special treatment. 
The Town and Country Planning Bill pro- 
vides for the constitution of Joint Boards 
representing two or more planning antho- 
rities, but the L.C.C. is specifically ex- 
cluded from this system. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the 
Minister should set up an executive autho- 
rity for working the Greater London Plan 
and that this should be a Joint Board (of 
about half a dozen members) of the 
Greater London planning authorities, in- 
cluding the L.C.C. 


** Short-Term Problems.” 

At present there is an acute shortage of 
houses in every single locality. There 
must be permanent houses under construc- 
tion as well as the corresponding factories 
in the outer areas which are to receive 
decentralisation. This at once produces a 
conflict. In each of these outer areas 
there is a pressing local housing need. If 
the local people in these areas are to wel- 
come the immigrants from the inner ring, 
two steps are urgently necessary :— _ 

(a) The local people must be satisfied 
that the construction of houses for the 
immigrants is not in any way delaying the 
construction of houses for local needs. 
“There must thus be an adequate alloca- 
tion of additional labour and materials in 
these areas over and above that which 
would be available for local housing re- 
quirements. : 

(6) There must be active propaganda in 
the outer areas showing the local people 
that the increase in their population is 
necessary in the national interest and that 
they will themselves in no way suffer as 
the result of it. 5 

A special problem will arise owing to 
the difference in rate of pay at present for 
building workers in inner London and the 
outer ring. It would appear necessary, 
therefore, that the rate of building trade 
wages should be standard throughout the 
London planning area. 

There is no definition in the Housing 
Acts of the term “‘ working classes.” 
Under present conditions such a defini- 
tion is impossible. The powers of local 
authorities should be extended to housing 
generally, and not limited to any section 
of the community. 

There is one matter which requires 
clarification. If, e.g., people from 
Bethnal Green are to be housed at, e.g., 
Hitchin, wil! the construction of these 
houses be the responsibility of the L.C.C., 
the Bethnal Green Borough Council, or 
the Hitchin U.D.C.? If the last, then 
who pays the rate subsidy? If either of 
the first two, then presumably they pay 
the rate subsidy, but have they the right 
not merely to nominate the first tenants, 
but thereafter, when a vacancy occurs, to 
use them for fresh applicants from 
Bethnal Green? In our view, the Hitchin 
rates should only bear the cost of housing 
Hitchin people. 

When private building becomes possible 
again in greater freedom it is suggested 
that there should be some adequate safe- 
guard to secure the proper internal plan- 
rf and construction of houses. This 
“soe involve revision of the present by- 
ws. 
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TRAINING WITHIN 


INDUSTRY 


L.M.B.A. ADOPT SCHEME FOR 
SUPERVISORS 


Tue London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, working in close collaboration with 
the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, is adopting the Ministry’s Train- 
ing Within Industry for Supervisors’ 
Scheme. 

Originally introduced into this country 
by the Ministry of Labour in 1944, the 
scheme is designed to help towards the 
solution of economic problems by increas- 
ing the production per man-hour of our 
present labour force. 

The Ministry considers that the import- 
ance of the supervisor in aiding manage- 
ment and the part he can play inthis 
direction is being increasingly recognised 
and since its inception the scheme has 
been adopted by large and small firms in 
many industries as well as in branches of 
Government service. 

Following an invitation, officials of the 
Ministry discussed the matter with mem- 
bers of the L.M.B.A. who were subse- 
quently asked to nominate persons in their 
employ who would he suitable for under- 
going the course of instruction. The re- 
sponse was considerable and the Ministry 
have seconded instructors for training 
building personnel. 

In order to stimulate interest still 
further among _ building employers, the 
L.M.B.A, have organised what are known 
as ‘* Appreciation Sessions’’ at which 
officers of the Ministry explain the scheme 
to employers, dealing with the method of 
training and the lines along which it is 
developed. 

Some of the larger building firms are 
nominating complete groups of 10 for in- 
struction, that being the ideal number in 
the Ministry’s view for each course, while 
the L.M.B.A. is co-ordinating nominations 
from smaller firms and making up groups 
of the required strength. 

Groups are being formed from all classes 
of building executives who have in their 
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charge men, materials or plant, from 
directors down to builders’ foremen. 

So far as the building industry is con- 
cerned, the organisation of the scheme is 
not without its difficulties, for owing to 
the nature of circumstances on building 
sites, it is not always convenient for per- 
sonnel to be released at the required times 
for courses of instruction. It has been 
suggested that instruction be given in the 
evenings, but the Ministry is somewhat 
opposed to this arrangement. The course 
is a concentrated one and, the Ministry 
feel, men who are tired after a day’s work 
can hardly be expected to derive the ut- 
most benefit from instruction at the end 


of the day. . 

The Ministry and the L.M.B.A. are 
working in close liaison on this and 
similar difficulties, however, and early 
solutions are expected. 

The following notes, issued by the 
Ministry of Labour, give some details of 
the scheme :— 

The term “ supervisor ’’ signifies any- 
one in an organisation who is in charge of 
people or who directs the work of others. 
It therefore includes all supervisory grades 
from senior executives downwards. 
T.W.I. must, therefore, be dealt with by 
the managements themselves. T.W.I. is 
concerned with the development of the 
three skills by means of separate pro- 
grammes, These are :— 

1. Job Instruction, which aims at de- 
veloping well-trained workers by im- 
proving the supervisor’s ability to 
instruct efficiently—not merely to pass 
on to workers hes they are required 
to do, but *‘ how ”’ and ‘‘ why,’’ thus 
reducing ‘‘ break-in’ time, scrap, 
accidents and damage to equipment. 

2. Job Relations, which is concerned 
with leadership and aims at helping 
the supervisor to improve his ability 
in working with he ge 

3. Job Methods, which deals with uti- 
lising materials, machines and man- 
power more effectively by getting 
ag to study each operation in 
order to combine, rearrange and 
simplify details of the job. 

It is customary to introduce the pro- 

grammes in the order given above. 

One of the important features of T.W.I. Hy 
is the adoption of the group discussion or 
conference method as distinct from lec- 
tures. This technique tends to change the 
attitude of supervisors and to develop a 
new approach towards day-to-day prob- 
lems. Each programme involves the 
attendance of 10 supervisors at five two- 
hour sessions held on consecutive days of 
the week. These sessions are conducted 
during normal working hours, usually on 
the firm’s premises. 


Same Status Preferable. 

As far as possible the supervisors attend- 
ing should be of the same status, but it is 
not necessary that they should be engaged 
on the same type of work. In fact, it is 
often an advantage if, for example, super- 
visors of differing occupations are included 
in a group. 

The first two-hour session of each pro- 
gramme is devoted to the establishment 
and acceptance of the principles of in- 
structing, leadership or niethod improve- 
ment according to the programme being 
followed. This is done by means of de- 
monstrations or the case treatment of a 
problem by the group conference leader, 
who is known as the trainer. The remain- 
ing four sessions are devoted mostly to 
learning by doing—namely, to actual 
practice by each supervisor on one of his 
own jobs, or one of his own problems or 
one of his methods presented to the group 
for discussion. . 

No charge is fmade by the Ministry, 
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either for the training and subsequent 
coaching of firms’ representatives as 
trainers, or for the services of the 
Ministry’s trainers to conduct groups. 


Long-term Policy. 

The success of any form of training de- 
ends on the extent to which it is applied. 
n the case of T.W.I., responsibility for 

its application must rest with management. 
The 10-hour T.W.I. training can be re- 
garded only as the first step in introducing 
the scheme into a given firm. Thereafter 
it is for the management to encourage and 
stimulate supervisors who have attended to 
apply the principles in their daily work so 
that it becomes a habit or ‘ second 
nature.”’ The scheme is, therefore, best 
adopted as a long-term training policy to 
be thoroughly integrated into the organi- 
sation as a part of efficient management. 

Considerable interest in the scheme has 

been shown by visitors from overseas, and 
representatives from Holland and New 
Zealand are being trained with a view to 
the scheme being introduced into those 
countries. 

Any firm desiring further information 

about the scheme should communicate with 
the nearest Ministry of Labour Regional 


Office. 
IN PARLIAMENT 


New Colonial Office. 

Mr. Key, Minister of Works, moved the second 
reading of the Public Offices (Site) Bill, which, 
he explained, provided for the acquisition by 
agreement or compulsorily of the site of the 
old Westminster Hospital. opposite the Abbey, 
and also for certain modifications in existing 
restrictions on the use of the site originally de- 
signed to protect neighbouring buildings. He 
said that it was proposed to demolish the old 
hospital buildings now used as hospitals for 
troops and also to demolish the old Stationery 
Office buildings on the adjoining site. On the 
combined site it was proposed to build a new 
Colonial Office. The present office accommoda- 
tion in Downing-street for the Colonial Office 
had long been totally inadequate, and he hoped 
that the new building would be worthy of the 
heart of the Empire. : 

Several members urged the holding of an open 
competition for designs for the new building. 
and Mr. Key promised to give the suggestion 
the fullest consideration. He shared the ambi- 
tion of members to have erected on this site 
buildings of the finest character. 

Mr. Keettnc asked the Minister of Works 
what would_be the greatest height of the pro- 
posed new Colonial Office on the site now occu- 
pied by the old Westminster Hospital, overlook- 
ing the Abbey; and what would be the height of 
the main wall head nearest to the Abbey. 

Mr. Key said that the plans and dimensions 
of the new building had still to be considered. 
The height of the main wallhead nearest to the 
Abbey was restricted to 75 ft. by the Westmin- 
ster Hospital Act, 1913, and this provision was 
net varied by the Site Bill now before the 

ouse. 


Costs of Materials, 

Mr. Etuis Smith asked the Minister of Works 
if he would institute an investigation into the 
costs of all materials used in the building in- 
dustry and the profits made by the material 
merchants and builders. ; 

Mr. Key said that it was already the practice 
to conduct investigations into the costs of the 
main building materials in connection with the 
operation of the Government price control. The 
whole question of distribution of the materials 
was at present being considered by a com- 
mittee of inquiry under the chairmanship of 
Lord Simon. 


Housing Programme. 

Mr. W. Snuepuerp asked the Prime Minister 
if he would arrange for a public inquiry into 
the housing programme, including methods of 
building and remuneration, with a view to seek- 
ing an improvement in the present rate of com- 
pletion. ‘ 

Mr. Attire replied in the negative. He said 
it was difficult to see how such a wide question 
could be investigated by a “ public inquiry.” 

Mr. SnepnerD asked if the House was to 
understand that the Prime Minister intended 
to take no steps to allay the disquiet felt by 
people who were desperately in need of accom- 
modation and who saw no hope at all in present 
circumstances. 

Mr. AttLee: No, sir. All steps will be taken 
fo allay disquiet. The point of my reply is that 
I do not think the suggestion a very wise one. 

Sir W. Smitners: Will the Prime Minister re- 
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PRICES OF MATERIAL. 


Sheet lead has moved to £105 5s. per ton 
from March 











consider this question, which is very important ? 
If he sets up an inquiry will he appoint Lord 
Quibell as chairman ? 
Exports to Holland. 

Lt.-Cot. Lipton asked the President of the 
Board of Trade why more than 1,000 British- 
made houses had recently been exported to 
Holland. 

Str Starrorp Cripps said that the export of 
these houses was approved over a year ago in 
response to an urgent appeal by the Dutch for 
assistance in repairing devastation from war 
operations. The houses were not of a type 
selected for the British housing programme and 
did not include most of the fitments in short 
supply in this country. The Dutch were them- 
selves providing the whole of the timber work. 
Brick Production. 

Mr. Epwarp Davies asked the Minister of 
Works why, in view of the need for the maxi- 
mum production of bricks, Only 21 brickworks 
out of 31 were working at the present time. 

Mr. Key said he assumed the hon. member 
was referring to North Staffordshire. Six of the 
ten brickworks there which were not producing 
bricks were manufacturing other needed pro- 
ducts, mainly roofing tiles; two others were 
being prepared for resumption of production, 
and the remaining two were derelict. 


NEWS ITEMS 


Steel from Shelters. 

The Minister of Health has been 
advised that many of the steel com- 

nents recovered from shelters could 
e used to advantage in housing work, 
especially as a means of saving timber 
and new steel. It has accordingly been 
agreed that local authorities responsible 
for the collection of shelter material may 
retain (either out of existing stocks not 
yet declared as surplus, or from shelters 
which have yet to be dismantled and 
recovered) such quantities of the steel 
components as they are in a position to 
earmark at once as being required for 
their housing schemes. 

‘Local authorities,” states a Ministry 
circular, “ are strongly recommended to 
make full use of these facilities.” 


London’s Water Supply. 


In connection with a report published 
last week concerning a statement made 
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at the Great Ouse Catchment Board in 
regard to the London water supply, the 
Metropolitan Water Board have issued 
the following statement: “In a neces- 
sarily condensed report concerning the 
supply of water from the River Lea, it is 
stated that more than half of London’s 
water supply would be rendered useless 
owing to the possibility of sewage con- 
tamination from the proposed new town 
at Stevenage. The only water used for 
London’s supply which is affected by the 
new town is the River Lea, which con- 
tributes approximately one-sixth of the 
total yey amy Water Board supply, 
and it has been decided that the sewer- 
age from the new town will enter the 
River Lea below the Board’s intake, so 
that contamination of London’s water 
supply from this source is not possible. 
Owing to the increased demand for 
water generally throughout the country, 
the Metropolitan Water Board have been 
looking for further sources of supply, 
and are in negotiation with the Great 
Ouse Catchment Board, as one authority 
which may ‘be able to assist in meeting 
the contemplated increased demand. 
The proposed development of Stevenage 
has certainly accentuated the necessity 
for early action. 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Carstairs Junction.—Lanarkshire C.C. to erect 
dining-hall and kitchens at Public school, for 
which the architect is William Watt, Albert-st., 
Motherwell. 

Glasgow.—Alterations and additions proposed 

for the Western Infirmary, for which the archi- 
tect is Robert Loye, 10, Kingsdyke-av., 
Glasgow. 
_ Glasgow.—New schoo] buildings proposed at 
St. Paul’s, for which the architect is John 
MacNab, 129, Bath-st., Glasgow.—Alterations 
and additions proposed for Royal Bank of 
Scotland, Royal Exchange-sq., for which the 
architects are Burnet & Boston, 180, Hope-st., 
Glasgow.—New cold store buildings proposed at 
Meadow-rd. and at Elder-st., for the Woodside 
Farmers’ Dairy Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., for which. 
the architects are Miller & Black, 132, West 
Regent-st., Glasgow. 

Kinloss, Morayshire.—Air Ministry propose to 
erect. 130 married airmen’s quarters and 12 
married officers’ quarters. 

Lanarkshire.—C.C. to erect dining-hall and 
kitchen, etc., at Shotts Public school, for which 
the architect is William Watt, Albert-st., 
Motherwell. 

Scotstoun.—Alterations and additions pro- 
posed for Meehans, Ltd., at South-st., for which 
the architects are Wylie, Shanks, & Wylie, 204, 
West Regent-st., Glasgow.—Alterations and 
additions proposed for Woolfston, Ltd., at 
Leitch Court, for which the architects are Bos- 
well & Partners, 236, West George-st., Glasgow. 
—Alterations and additions proposed for Drys- 
dale & Co., Ltd., at Nithsdale-dr., for which 
the architect is W. Gladstone, 172, Bath-st., 
Glasgow. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (tT) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


APRIL 26. 

Accrington T.C.—154 aged persons’ dwellings 
at seven sites. H. Sanderson, A.M.I.C.E., B.E. 
Dep. £1 Is. And 

+*Essex C.C.—Alterations and additions to 
form canteen at Oldchurch Hospital. H. 
Conolly (F.), County A. 1 

t*Essex Standing Joint Committee.—4 pairs 
of police houses at Hornchurch-rd.; 1 pair of 
police houses at Giffords Cross-rd., Corring- 
ham. H. Conolly (F.), County A. 

Limehurst R.D.C.—16 Airey houses at Lees- 
st., Bardsley. E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 


APRIL 28. 

Durham County Standing Joint Committee. 
—Repairs and alterations at Stockton Police 
Station. C. . 

Kingsclere and Whitchurch R.D.C.—5 pairs of 
Airey rural houses, with outside works, at 


F 
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Headley. F. Henshaw, Chartered Anehitect, 
Westminster es Fae uy + Dep. £2 
Kingst Hull C.—66 flats and ao 
shop at Porter-st. “William st. site. City 
Dep. £1 1s., payable to City Treas. 
APRIL 30. 
Bradfield R.D.C. —Two pairs of houses and two 
a of —_—— at Sulhamstead, Berks. C. 


a Bn T.C.—54 flats at three adjacent 
sites at pantont rd., Weston-gr., and Weston-rd. 
.E. Dep. £2 2s. 
“on T.C.—10 pairs of houses at Mount 
Park estate. L. Moseley (L.), F.S.1, J. M. 
a & Co., Estate Office, Colwyn Bay. Dep. 
£2 


Doigelley U.D.C.—(a) 12 houses; o>), in® 
s Bolgelly at Arddfawr site. C. Dep 2 2s. 
Downpatrick U.D.C.—74_ houses at kl 
sites. Town S., Irish-st. Dep. £5 5 

+* Eastbourne 6 Peed nursery _ Prince’s 
Park. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 


MAY 1. 
*Southampton gin -Rirenstene to Alton 
Senior Council School. §S. ¥H County A., The 


Castle, Winchester. Dep. £1 
York E.C.—General aD cenpeatinne and 


minor alterations to house and outbuildings at 
“ Ashbank,” Shipton-rd. City E. and Architect. 


Dep. £1. 


MAY 2. 
Salop Standing Joint Committee.—2 pairs of 
police houses at Shrewsbury. C. Dep. £2 2s. 


MAY 3. 

Belper U.D.C.—8 houses at Bell Acre estate. 
A. al Taylor, A.L.A.S., M.Inst., R.A., 59, 
Chapel-st., Belper, Derbys. _ Dep. £2 2s. 

*Salop C.C.—Conversion of Petton Hall, ay 
ton, into Residential Special School. G. 
Chant, County A. Dep. £2 2s 

MAY 65. 

Brentford and Chiswick T.C.—9 aged persons’ 
dwellings and ? a at Church-walk, Brent- 
ford. "BE. and 8. Dep. £5 5s. 
Brentford and Chiswick T.C.—6 lock-up 
shops at Edensor-rd., Chiswick. B.E. and §. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Pontypridd and District Hospital Board of 
Management.—Building =, alterations. H. 
Jones, Secretary. Dep. 

Wandsworth bio hepsiiaing 34 houses on 
Furzedown estate, Streatham, 16. _ Geo. 
Elkington & Son, Architects, Norfolk House, 
7, _— Pountney Hill, London, E.C.4. Dep. 


.D.C.—18 houses near Willow-way. 


£2 28 
“Watford R 
yan een Dep. £1 1s. 


Radlett. 


6. 
Mablethorpe and “Sutton U.D.C.—40 houses 
at Waterloo-rd. R. Vincent Lewis, C. Dep. 


£3 3s. 


MAY 
Walton and Weybridge ™y, D.C.—10 pairs of 
houses with outhouses, garden, i petes. fencing, 
etc., at North-rd. _ — 


+West Sussex gat kitchen ani 
dining-room at Northmundham school, nr. 
Chichester. F. BR. Steele (F.), County A., 
Chichester. 
MAY 


iverpoo! T.C.—Additional 5 od accommo- 
dation at Mill-rd. City E. and 
MAY 12. 

*Brighton C.B.—Conversion of upper floors at 
24-25, King’s-rd. into flats. D. J. Howe, 
M.LC.E., —— 26-30, King’s-rd., 
Brighton. Dep. £2 

Saltburn and 5 U.D.C.—50 
houses at Meadow-rd. estate. E. and 8. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
*West Bridgford U.D.C.—26 houses at Valley- 
rd. estate. R. a M.Inst.M. & Cy.E., 


E. and S. Dep. £2 2s 


MAY 14, 
€.C.—Conversion of “ Uplands ~’ 


*Norfolk 
F. G. Limmer (F.), Ed. Archi- 


Diss, into flats. 
tect. Dep. 


27. 
Bethnal Green B.C. — flats at Usk-st. 
(No. 1) site. — to B.E. and 8. before 
May 5. Dep. £2 


ine DATE. 
*Dursley D.C.—12 Airey houses at 
4 lenoaie 7 Nain Nibley. Eric Cole & Partners, 


Cirencester. Dep. £2 2s. 
Newton Abbot U.D.C.—32 oj png Buckland 


estate. §&., 2, parce -sq. Dep. 

The H R.D.C.—12 Airey Raed at Butt- 
field-rd. ar eran (A.), 22, Park-st., 
ony. De. £2 

owden D.c.—8 Airey houses at 
seliby bey Giberdske, J. H. Blenkinsopp (A.), 
, Park- st., Selby. Dep. £2 2s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


APRIL 26. 
Northfleet U.D.C.—Demolition and removal of 
shelters and wardens’ pe d §. 
MAY 
*St. Marviebone B.C. T apiclition of 5 trench 
shelters. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 


E, an 


THE BUILDER 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 


APRIL 28. 
*Brighton €.C.—Installation of hot water 
heating system at St. Luke’s Terrace school 
B.E. and 8S. Dep. ce Boy 


8. 
Kidsgrove U.D.ct. "aa 8S. (Materials.) 


MAY 10. Pian 
Highworth R.D.C.—External painting of 98 
houses and 9 bungalows at various estates. E. 


and § 
MAY 14. 
Salford T.C.—Heating jnsiaBation at + il 
Home, Hope Hospital. City E. Dep. 25 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


APRIL 26. 5 
_Bradford and Melksham R.D.C.—Site prepara- 
tion work at Semington. E. and Architect. 
Dep. £1 1s. 
t*Iisie of Wight C.C.—Resurfacing school 
playgrounds. County A.~ Dep. £2 2s. 
APRIL 28, 

tChoriey R.D.C.—Laying of about 18,550 yds. 
of 3-in., 4-in., gt and 8-in. water mains. 
Water E. Dep. £2 

Rushden U. OF ob ll dressing of roads. 


"Sutton-In-Ashfield U.D.C.—Roads and sewers 
at Green’s Fields (Skegby) scheme. Warner & 
Dean, Housing a Mansfield-rd., Sutton- 
in-Ashfield. Dep. £2 

teak 29. 

Kidwelly T.C.—Roads and sewers at Hillfield 

Poe J. E. Vaughan Evans, Boro’ Offices. Dep. 
8. 


APRIL 30. 

Hythe T.C.—Surface dressing of roads. B.S. 

tKettering T.C.—Sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal works. D. Balfour & Sons, 131, Victoria- 
st., Westminster, S.W.1. Dep. £10 

Longridge U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at St. 
Paul’s site. C. Dep. £1. 

Malmesbury R.D. t: .—Laying 3,800 lin. yds. of 
6 in. dia. cast-iron water main and 2,000 lin. yds. 
of 3 in. dia. cast-iron water main. Ross, Hooper 
$ my ng 38, Market-pl., Chippenham, Wilts. 

ep. 
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MAY 1. 
Whiston R.D.C.— Construction of sewerage 
and sewage disposal works. Rainhill, Husband 
& Co., Consulting E., 388, Glossop-rd., Sheffield, 
10. Dep. £15 15s. 


Ploughley R.D.C. a eA and sewers at 
Launton. F. E. Openshaw (A.), Oxford Allied 
Architects, 65, St. er Bt., Oxford. Dep. £2. 


3. 
Huntingdon R.D.O- Sits works at Upwood. 
Parkinson & Doe (L. 7-4 A.), Montagu House, 
Huntingdon. Dep. £2 


MAY 5 

Acton T.C.—Tarspraying of roads. B.E. 

*Aldershot T.C.—Soil —_ surface water 
sewers at North-la. B.E. and S. Dep. £1 1s. 

Billericay U.D.C.—Construction of soil sewers 
at Pitsea (scheme 1). ep. £2 2s. 

Ely R.D.C.—Construction, completion and 
Pe of about 4,500 yds. of 9-in. and 
about 820 yds. of 12 in. dia. salt-glazed ware 
pipe sewers, house connection, manholes, pump- 
ing station, approx. 745 lin. yds. of 6 in. dia. 
cast-iron rising main and sewage _ disposal 
works, etc., at Littleport. C. Dep. £5. 

*Marlborough and Ramsbury R. b.6.~-Roads, 
sewers and water main at Gt. Bedwyn. Ss. 


Dep. £3 3s. 
MAY 6. 


Rugby T.C.—Roads and 
borough-rd. and Mayfield-gr. 
£2 


Ss. 


sewers at Marl- 
B.E. and 8. Dep. 


MAY 7. 

Pontypool R.D.C.—Construction of sewerage 
and. sewage disposal works at Little Mill. 
Thomas & Morgan, Consulting te 23, Gelli- 
wistad-rd., Pontypridd. Dep. £5 5 


MAY 9. 

Towcester R.D.C.—Laying approx. 6,700 yds. 
of 12-in., gm and 6-in. stoneware and cast-iron 
sewers, at Silverstone. Pick, Everard, 
Keay ‘and. teen. 6, Millstone-la., Leicester. 

ep 


MAY 10. 
“+ * U.D.C.—Surface dressing of roads. E. 


and 

MAY 12. 
*Chester 7.C. — Foundations, drainage, 
sewerage and roadworks at proposed County 
Secondary Modern School, Handbridge. City 


E. and §. 

Midhurst R.D.C.—Construction of approx. 

3,300 yds. of 7-in., 9-in. and 12-in. sewer, together 
with manholes and ventilating shafts, and con- 
struction of settlement tank, two rotary perco- 
lating filters, humus tank, and three sludge 
beds, etc. John Taylor & Sons, Artillery House, 
Artillery-row, §8.W.1. Dep. £5 (cheque only). 

*The Dearne U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at 
— schemes 4 and 5. E. and S. Dep. 

s. 


MAY 16. 
Kingston-upon-Hull 1T.C.—Construction and 
erection of pumping station at East Hull. City 
E. Dep. £5. 
MAY 17. 


Chapel-en-le-Frith R.D.C.—Laying of water 
mains and fittings and construction of pump- 
house and service tank. Brady & Partington, 
Market-st., ey le-Frith, Dep. £5. 

Clitheroe R.D .C.—Laying approx. 1,800 yds. of 
9-in. dia. and 2,800 yds. of 6-in. dia. earthenware 
sewer, etc., and construction of sewage disposal 
works with umping station, etc. . Brooks- 
bank, Consulting E., 14, The Exchange, Brad- 
ford, Yorks. Dep. £3 3s. 


MAY 19. 
*Epsom and Ewell T.C.—Transformer house 
and sub-station at East-st. pumping station. 
B. Water E. Dep. £2 2s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details % Public Appointments open will 
be found in the advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues. m 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Camberwell.—Hovusinc.—B.C. are shortly to 
invite tenders for the construction of 188 2-storey 
houses and flats and four blocks of six-storey 
flats (each containing 3% dwellings) on the 
Denmark Hill Housing Estate. 

Camberwell.—Hovusinc.—L.C.C. have approved 
the development by the B.C. for housing pur- 
yooss the following sites: Lordship-In. (site: 

a 1-13, Adys-rd.); Nas. 92-114, Barry-rd. 

ingston.—F.iats: Corporation are to build 
23 “inte 9 in Surbiton-rd. and 14 in Balmoral-rd., 
at a cost of £21 

St. Pancras. : —B.C. are to acquire 
the properties at 190 to 194 (even), Chalton-st., 
for housing purposes. 

St. Pancras.—Scuoots.—Officers of the B.C. 
have been requested to confer with the L.C.C. on 
the siting of new schools in connection with the 
redevelopment of the Somers Town area. 

St. Pancras.—Snors.—Plans have been ap- 
proved for the provision of a shopping centre 
in conjunction with blocks of flats in the Oakley- 


sq. housing scheme. Mr. Ian Hamilton, 16, 
Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2, is’ the 
architect. 
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Shoreditch.—Batus._The Baths Committee 
have recommended the retention of the _ser- 
vices of Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, M.A., 
F.R.1.B.A., in connection with the preparation 
of =. for a modern baths establishment at 
Pittield-st. 

Sydenham. —F.ats.—Lewisham B.C. propose to 
acquire four separate small sites on the east 
and west sides of Kent House-rd., Bryden-gr.. 
Hillmore-gr. and Broseley-gr. for the erection of 
flats. 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Bangor, N. Wales.—T.C. approved Out- 
patients’ Department at Caernarvonshire and 
Anglesey Infirmary for Board of Management. 

Barnsley.—E.C. propose new school buildings 
at £615,640. 

Batley.—T.C. propose preparation of plans for 
crematorium. Approved extensions at Purlewell 
school and at Princess Royal Girls’ Modern 
schoo 

Birkenhead.—T.C. propose offices for Elec- 
tricity Department. Plans by R. & E. J. Ellis, 7, 
Hamilton-sq. i 

Bishop Auckland.—U.D.C. to erect 150 houses 
for miners. 

Bolton. — T.C. propose : Crematorium ; 
ve and Secondary schools at Withins-la. 

radford.—Improvements to be carried out at 
Odsal Stadium for Bradford Northern Football 
Club, Ltd., at £16,365. 

Bradford.—Governors of St. Joseph’s College 
to erect canteen and hutted cloakrooms at the 
College. ez 

Brighouse.—T.C. approved: Rebuilding works 


canteen at Railway Saw Mills for Thos. 
Bottomley. ; 
Bury.—E.C. propose central kitchen and 


dining-room at Fold-st. and Walshes-st.—T.C. 
approved: Additions to works at Goodlad-st., 
for R. Pritchard & Sons, Ltd.; additions at 
Olive Bank paper works, Tottington-rd., for 
Olive Paper Mill Co., Ltd 

Buxton.—National Coal’ Board propose con- 
version of Empire Hotel into Hostel for Miners. 

Cardiff.—Plans to be prepared_for extensions 
. - eae Hospital for Joint Hospital 
soard. 

Chesterfield.—Houfton & Kington (L.), Furni- 
val-chbrs., 23a, Market-pl., are architects for 
re staurant, shops, flats on junction of Saltergate 
and Elder-way.—Chesterfield Tube Co., Ltd., 
propose extensions to works. 

Coventry.—T.C. propose temporary 
centre at i heaodainln, at £38,200. 

urham.—City Council approved plans by 
City E. for development of area bounded by 
Hallgath-st., Church-st. and Stockton-rd. 

Easington.—R.D.C. approved plans for hotel 
at Blackhall, for J. Nimmo & Son. 

Felling (Co. Durham). age 2 geione pro- 
posed for R. Bowron & Co., Ltd., to plans by 
si Browne, Son & a Pearl-bldgs., 
Northumberland-st., Newcastle- -on-Tyne. 

Gateshead.—E.C. to proceed with erection of 
temporary schoo] at_Lobley Hill, at £9,900. 

Great Yarmouth.—Health Committee approved 
the principal of scheme for a centre for aged, 
blind and crippled folk. 

Helsby.—Cheshire E.C. propose completion of 
County Grammar school. 

erts.—E.C. yoonene Secondary 

Stevenage, at £200,0 

~ Jarrow. —-Factory “ be erected at Trading 
Estate for Diamond Metal Pressings Co. Plans 
by Cackett, Burns Dick & McKellar, 21, Ellison- 
pl., Newcastle——Spence & Price, 15, Haldane- 
ter., Newcastle, are architects for factory for 
North Eastern Trading Estates. 
to be erected at 
Plans by Cackett, 
New- 


shopping 


school at 


Jarrow.—Central canteen 
Trading Estate, at_ £11,500. 
—— Dick & McKellar, 21, Ellisop-pl., 
castle. 

Kidderminster.—Worcs C.C. propose Nurses’ 
Home and extensions to County Hospital. 
Plans by 8S. N. Cooke & Partners (F.), Sun- 
bldgs., Bennetts Hill, Birmingham 2. 

Lancaster.—City Council to erect Easiform 
houses, at £279,406. 

Leigh.—Lancs_ P.A.C. propose alterations to 
mental wards, kitchen and reorganisation of 
County Institution, at £10,000. Plans by G. 
Noel Hill (F.), County A. 

Litherland.—Lancs_ E.C. 
Modern school for girls. 

Lianfairfechan.—Rey. Fr. 
Monastery, Penmaenmawr, 
Church. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved:  Dining-room 
and kitchen at Whalley Range High school for 
Girls, Wilbraham-rd., for E.C.; additions at 
Sirus Jorks, Bradnor- rd., Northenden, for 
Holden & Brooks, Ltd.; factory at Dalton-st., 
Hulme, , David Mitton & Co.;- waterproof 
garment factory at Rochdale-rd., Collyhurst, 
for J. Cowen, 184, Woodlands-rd., Cheetham. 

Mansfield.—T.C. approved: Additions to 
= at Talbot-st., for G. E. Neville & Sons, 
td 


propose County 


Bellwood, The 
proposes R.C. 


Middiesbrough.—Plans submitted to M.E. for 
Primary school at Thorntree estate. 

Mirfield.— West Riding E.C. propose comple- 
tion of County Seconda 

Newcastle, Staffs.—T. 
neo at Hanover-st., 


y Modern school. | 
. approved alterations 
for Hanover Tile Co., 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Licence granted to carry 
out part of brewery extension scheme at City- 
rd., for McEwan & Co., Plans by Page, 
Son & Hill, 75, King-st., South Shields. 

Norden.—Groves and Whittnalls, Ltd., Regent- 
rd. Brewery, Salford 5, propose extensive altera- 
tions at Hare and Hounds hotel, Edenfield-rd. 

Oldham.—T.C. propose County es school 
at Rowan-rd.,_ Hollinweod.—T.C. approved: 
Warehouses at Bedford Mill site, ’ Holt- st., for 
Eli Pearson; additions at Werneth Mills and 
alterations to offices, Copsterlee House, Lee- 
st., for James Stott, Ltd. 

Queensbury.—West Riding E.C. propose 
County Secondary Modern school. Plans by H. 
Bennett (F.), County A. 

Reddish.—Craven Bros. (Manchester), Ltd., 
Vauxhall Works, propose extensions at Vaux- 
hall works. 

Rochdale.—E.C. propose Primary school at 
High Birch, at £37,000.—T.C. propose exten- 
sions to Pathological Laboratory, Ambulance 
Station and Health Centre at Birch Hill 
Hospital, at £16,060.—Approved: Alterations 
and additions at Transum works, Oldham-rd., 
for Trans-United Coach Croft, Ltd.; works 
canteen at Mellor-st. Mills for RK. Stott & Sons. 

Rotherham.—T.C. approved: Factory at East- 
wood Trading Estate, Fitzwilliam-rd., for 
Kenyon, Son & Craven. 

Ruislip and Northwood.—U.D.C. propose erec- 
tion of 924 homes. 

St. Helier, Surrey.—Revised plans approved by 
Surrey E.C. for kitchen at Canterbury-rd. 
County Secondary and Primary schools, at 
£7,600. 

Steeton.—West Riding E.C. 

Primary school. 

Stretford.—T.C. approved additions to works 
at Mosley-rd., Trafford Park, for Switchgear 
Testing Co., Ltd. 

Sunderland.—F actory 


propose County 


proposed for disabled 
persons, with canteen, at Pallion. Architect: 
C. 8. Errington, 46, Grainger- st., Newcastle. 
Tarporley.—The Milk Marketing Board, Lon- 
don, propose cattle breeding centre. 
Wallsend.—P. L. Browne, Son & Harding, 
Pearl-bldgs., Northumberland-st., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, are architects for club at High-st. 
East, Wallsend.—Office block proposed at 
Swans Bank, for Swan, Hunter & Wigham 
Richardson, Ltd., shipbuilders. Plans by 
Richard Shepphard and J. Shufflebotham, 21, 
Coram-st., London, W.C.1. 

Workington. — Cumberland E.C. propose 
County Primary schools at Schoose Farm and 
at Salterbeck. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

{@ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 


Ashburton.—20 Cornish Unit houses. at 
ee site, for U.D.C.: *Selleck Nicholls 
, Ltd., Hill House, East Hill, St. Austell. 


Aylesbury 12 Airey houses at Ickford, for 
R.D.C.: * H.Nicholls, Brill, £14,699. 


Bakewell.— Adaptation of Hoddon Hall into 
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Hassall, off 


flats, for U.D.C.: tFurness & 
Derbys, 


Station-rd., Gt. Longstone, Bakewell, 
£4,380. 


Bath.—14 houses at Moorlands estate, for 
T.C.: *T. Brain & Co., £17,701. 

Selper.— —Eight houses (type C) at we Acre 
estate, for U.D.C. A. Percy Taylor, A.LA:S., 
M.Inst.R.A., 59, Chapel-st., Belper, Derbys: 
J... WE Haynes & Son, Betper, 9,805. 

Bideford.—Eight houses at Hartland, for 
R.D.C.: *Ackford & Waldron, Bideford (total 
cost, £11,451). (Tender referred to Regional 
Architect, M.O.H.) 

Bishop’s Stortford.—Conversion of American 
Red Cross premises into a Secondary Modern 
school, for Herts E.C.: *F. Cannon & Sons, 
Ltd., 12, Hockerill-st., Bishops Stortford, £6,797. 

Binskpeel. —10 houses. for T.C. A. Hamilton, 
B.S.: *T. Foster & Sons, St. Andrew’s-av., 
Preston. 

Bradford.—14 ‘‘ Burn” houses at Cooper-la. 
and Soaper-la., for City Council: =R. J. Pat- 
chett, Ltd., Bradford (estimated cost, £15,400). 

Bradford.—26 houses at Clayton (East) 
estate, for City Council: *R. J. Patchett, Ltd., 
Bradford (in lieu of previous tender withdrawn). 

Bradford.—Kitchens and dining-rooms _ at 


Senior and Infants’ school, Wibsey, for E.C. 
J. T. Castle (A.), City A.: *Mosleys (Public 
Works Contractors), 112, Pullen-av., Eccleshill, 


Bradford. 

Brentwood.—100 houses at Three Arch Bridge, 
for U.D.C.: *A Symes, Ltd., Ongar-rd., 
Brent wood, Essex, £113,639. 


Caine. —Central kitchen, for Wilts E.C.: *Syms 
& Sons, 132, London-rd., Calne, £3,889. 
West-st. London-rd. 


Chatteris.—Houses at 
estate, for U.D.C.: *J. T. Martin & Son, two 
pairs ‘at £2,156 per pair: *J. T. Cox & Sons, 
10 pairs at £2,360 per pair. 

Consett.—76 houses at Medomsley, for U.D.C. 
J. J. Eltringham, architect, Derwent-st., Black- 
hill: *Henry Ayton & Son, Blackhill, £101,004. 

Dundee.—268 Orlit houses at Dryburgh, for 
City Council: tDirect Labour. 

Gosforth—42 houses at Grange Park by 
private enterprise: *James White (Shopfitters), 
Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, £1,425 per house. 
Licence granted by local authority. 

Hatfield.— Nurses’ home at Welfield, Hatfield, 
for Herts P.A.C.: *F. Hitch & Co., Ware, £5,956. 

Heywood.—Houses for T.C. 24 at Gooden 
Farm site: *Moston Brick & Building Co., Ltd., 
Kenyon-la., Moston, Lancs; 40 at Yew Mili 
site: *James Berry, Ltd., Chapel-st., Heywood. 

Hyde.—Eight bungalows at Rufford-av. site, 
for T.C. T. Cooper, B.S.: *B. Armitage, Stock- 
port-rd., Gee Cross, Hyde. 

Jarrow.—Factory for Morgan Crucibles, Ltd. : 
*G. Henderson, Bolden-la., East Bolden, 
Durham. 

King’s Lynn.—s50 Airey houses for T.C.: tJ. 
Chapman & Sons, Ltd., Welford-rd,, Leicester, 
£67,172 

L.C.c.—Contract exceeding £2,500 in value 
placed by L.C.C. during period ended April 9: 
Reconstruction of foundations, erection of huts, 
etc., at Gatton-rd. Bathing Centre, Balham: 
*T. Ringham & Co., Ltd., Wimbledon, 8.W.19. 

Leyton.—28 houses with outbuildings, etc., 
for T.C.: 10 at Albert-rd.: *F. J. Coxhead, 
£12,893; four at Canterbury-rd.: *H. C. Hors- 
will, £5,136; 10 at Merchison-rd., two at Wall- 
wood-rd. and two at Colworth- rd.: *J. & J. 
Dean, Ltd., £12,893, £2,620 and £2,620. 

GLondon (Admiralty).—Devonport: Bull Point. 
Covering roofs of two buildings with bituminous 
waterproof material. D. Anderson & Son, Ltd., 
Roach Works, Old Ford, London, E.3. 

€London (Air Ministry).—Contracts to value of 
£500 or over for week — April 12. <Agri- 
cultural maintenance: S H. S. Overton, 

Navenby, Lincs; G. O. and W. L. Watts, Calcot, 
near Read ding O. Andrews, Leeds, 8. 
Heating insta lation: J. Jeffreys & Co., Ltd., 
London, §.E.1. General maintenance work: 


Pearson and Fraser, Lerwick, Shetlands. lec- 
— work: T. Clarke & Co., Ltd, London, 
S.W.1 

London (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by 


M.O.W. for week ending April 10:— 

London: Regent’s Park, Group IX, Repairs 
and adaptations, Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., 
Bridge Wharf, 157, Millbank, 8.W.1: Regent’s 
Park, Group VIII, Repairs and adaptations, 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd., Crown Works, South Lam- 
beth-rd., S.W.8; Regent's Park, Group X, Re- 
pairs and adaptations, James Carmichael (Con- 
tractors), Ltd., 331, Trinity-rd.. Wandsworth, 
S.W.18; Regent’ s Park, Group VI, Repairs and 
adaptations, Gee, Walker & Slater, Ltd., 100, 

ark-la., W.1. Bucks: Buckingham R.D.C, 3, 
Feandallens and site works for Aluminium 
houses, Y. G. Lovell & Sons, Ltd., 17, Easton-st., 
High Wycombe, Bucks. Derbys: Chesterfield, 
New Deetwell-st.. Temp. sorting office, C. E. 
Gaunt & Son, Ltd., West Bars, Chesterfield: 
Parsley Hay, Telephone repeater station, C. E. 
Gaunt & Son, Ltd. West Bars, Chesterfield. 
Essex: West Ham, ” Odessa-rd. school, Dining- 
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room and kitchen, H. C. Horgwill, Ltd., 182, 
Green-st., Forest Gate, E.7; Chingford estate, 
Airey houses, Richard Costain, Ltd., Dolphin-sq., 
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8.W.1. Hampshire: Romsey, Unattended auto- 
matic exchange, Wm. T. Nicholls (Southern), 
Ltd., Tennyson-rd., Southampton, Lanarkshire : 
Carluke Higher Grade school, Dining-room and 
scullery, John, Shirlaw, 16, Market-rd., Carluke. 
Lancs: Eccles B. Iii, Foundations’ and site 
works for Aluminium houses, J. Gerrard & Sons, 
Ltd., Swinton, Lancs. C patos aor Larbert 
Central school, Temp. classrooms, Wilson & 
Garden, 71, Lewton-st., Kilsyth. Sussew: Has- 
tings, Yardley, Telephone repeater station, E. 
Brown & Son, Ltd., Castle-st., Wellingboro’. 
Yorks : Sheffield, Heeley Bank school, Kitchen 
and dining-room, Thomas Wilkinson & Sons 
(Bldrs.), Lid. Midhill-rd., Sheffield 2; Harrogate 
General Hospital, Alterations to emergency 
wards, etc., Arthur Stephenson, 52, Hookstone 
Chase, Harrogate. 

GLondon (War Dept.).—Works_ contracts 
placed by War Dept. for week ended April 5:— 

Salop: Miscellaneous work, Pulsometer Engi- 
neering Co., Ltd., Reading. Hants: Painting 
work, Arnold Sharrocks, Litd., London, 8.W.11. 

Merton and Morden.—24 houses at West 
Barnes-la., for U.D.C.: *A. J. Riggs, Ltd., 12, 
Seaforth- -aVv., New Maiden, £31, _— 

Middleton.—Eight houses at Rane at. and 
Green-la., for T.C. J. Pollard (L.), & A.: 
*Goodyear & George, Church-av., Bainttocks 
Castleton, Rochdale. 

rk.—Houses at Winthorpe-rd., for T.C.: 

“E = Ltd., East Kirby, Notts, for 18 
ee, ot £21,348, and 16 in blocks of four, at 


Newburn (Northumberland). — Gar at 
poy for T. Smiles, Walbottle: *SDirect 
abo 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Eight houses at West- 
wood-gdns. and Mountfield-gdms. Architect: 
R. Fairlamb, 65, Appletree-gdns., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne: *T. E. Fisher, Low Fell, ‘Gateshead. 
‘Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Construction of erecting 
shop at Shields-rd., for C. A. “a 2 & Co., 
Ltd. Steelwork: *Dorman Long & Ltd., 
Middlesbrough; general butlding: ha eee 
Easten, Ltd., Westgate Grange, Newcastle-on- 


yne. 

North Shields. —Factory at West Chirton, for 
Levines, clothiers, etc., Pudding Chare, New- 
—. “Architects: Arthur & Kirkup, Swinburne- 

, Gateshead: *Stephen Easten, Ltd., Westgate 
See Newcastle. 
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Sou .—20 corner-type houses at 
site No. 2, Eastern-av., for C.B.E.: *C. 8. Wig. 
= aR, py Hart-rd., \Thundersley, Essex, 
24, 


Southport.—Houses for T.C.: 30 at ype 
rd.: *T. Southworth & Sons, Ltd., £34,023 ; 
at Radnor-dr.: *L. Livesey (Builders), td 

22,820; 30 at Heathfield-rd.: — Bros., 
ag ana mre 

ouses ai i apel-r 
Cleckheaton, for U.D.C.: *W. Pearson, £35, 280. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—260 houses at Townend Buck- 
nall and Chell Heath sites, for T.C. A. Burton, 
City E.: *Public Works Department, £333,408" 

Stretford.—190 houses at Sandy- ja., Moss 
Vale and Barton-rd., for T.C. A. H. Perry 
B.E.: *J. Gerrard & ‘Sons, Ltd., Pendlebury- i 
Swinton (76); *Robert Carlyle & Co., Ltd. 
Elsinore-rd., Old Trafford 16 (90); *C. H. God: 
frey & Son, Ltd., Bowling-rd., Gorton 18 (24), 
(All of Manchester.) 

Sunderiand.—150 houses a pe eeorkens at 
Pennywell site, for T.C. J. ewis, B.E.: 
*Direct Labour. 

Swinton and Pendlebury.—Two blocks of flats 
at Eccles-rd., Swinton, for T.C. C. R. Smith, 
B.S. : Andertons, Church Wharf, Wharf- rd., 
Bolton. 

Tamworth.—40 houses at Amington-rd. site, 
F. Bruce Smith, M.Inst.M. & Cy.E., 
‘ : *J. Orton, Summerfield-rd., Tam- 
worth, £47,628. 

Tonbridge.—50 Wates houses at Trench Wood 
estate, for U.D.C.: *G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., 
Maidstone and London. 

ork.—94 houses at Water-la., for City Coun. 
el: Sorel (York), Ltd., St. George’s-pl., York, 
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